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La Raloma. A world-clciss country club community, unmatched in 
the Southwest. Surrounded by a spectacular 27-holc Jack Nicklaus 
golf course. Where you can tee off high desert ridge tops. Play 
through breathtaking canyon fairways. And finish atop beautiful 
mountain foothills. La Paloma also offers luxurious homes forever)' 
lifestyle, by premierTucson builders. Plus the unequalled elegance 
and recreation of a five-star quality resort.. .The Westin La Paloma. 
For information, write or call 602-299-9886. 

'^e Condominium at La F^loma from the mid-$90s. 

• by Cottonwood Homes, from 
3>126,900. 

• Ridsc 4 I^tio Homes by the Doucette Company, from $150,000. 

r^tio Homes by Cottonwood Homes, from the 

mid-$200s. 

• Custom homes from $395,000to $720,000. 

• Custom homesites from $89,000 to $300,000. 




Developed by Cottonwood Properties, Inc. 3895 E.SunriseDrixr, 
lucson, Arizona 85718 (602) 299-9886 


JaC^c^nneu 

Aworld above the ordinary. ^ 


EOUA*. 


Live in a world above 
the ordinary. La Paloma. 
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That bit of wisdom is supposed to have come from 
an old Chinese fable. We tell the story because it helps to 
explain what toda/s Health Maintenance Organizations 
are all about. 

It seems that in ancient China, the people would 
stop bv the home of the village healer every day and share 
the fruits of their labor—a chicken, some rice, whatever 
they had. 

If they got sick, they couldn’t work. The healer went 
hungry. 

That story points out the fundamental philosophy 
behind HMOs. Their profit comes not only from 
treating illness quickly and effectively, but also from 
preventing illness. 




r , . -’ pdiu d. iixea me 

lee and, in turn, assume financial responsibility for 
the cost of their patients’ care. ^ 

u I' financial incentive is to keep members 
healthy. And since ifs less costly to treat a cold before 
It becomes pneumonia, or a heart condition before 
It requires surgery, it makes sense that prevention 

quality of care are especially important 

to rlMUs. 


for employees and employers alike, 
s health insurance with a decided emphasis on health, 
an returning people to productivity as soon as possible. 

All for a very good business reason—healthy people 
giye you chickens. ' 


-HMO 



707 N. Alyernon, Suite 300/Tucson, Arizona 85711/(602) 326-4357 
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A wistful glimpse of The Road Not Taken. 
By Susan Day. 


1 OUT OF 5 BUYERS 
TOOK THE 
LONG WVY HOME 
LAST YEAR. 

With more than 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson, only Roy Long 
handled more than 20% of all resi¬ 
dential sales in our community. 

No one else even comes close. 

WeVe #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 

They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

WJien you’re thinking of buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 



TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 
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Redken salon perms. 

For curls so natural you could lie. 

From daybreak to day’s end, the 80's woman is on the move. Her life is busy, hectic, hi-tech. She 
looks her best because she wants to.. .because she has to. Redken permanent waves were created 
with the 80’s woman in mind. Add the creative expertise of our stylists and you’ll have the look 
that’s suited to your needs and lifestyle. Redken salon perms.. .because we know more about hair. 

The Hair and Skin Studio 

Oracle & Prince 293-3670 

REDKEN ^ 

©Redken Laboratories Inc. 1987. All rights reserved. 
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CAFE & COFFEE ROASTERS 


% 

Coffee & Tea Dept. 

80 Varieties to Choose From 

Coupon Sale 

FRENCH ROAST 

Regular $5.99 

NOW $3.99 

Expires January 31,1988 


BANQUETS 

Don’t forget to reserve the 

Cantina Mazatlan for 

groups up to 50. A great 
place for a Celebration. 

With This Coupon: 

Free Desserts with any Evening Banquet 
Expires January 31.1988 


Eats & Drinks Dept. 

DINNER SPECIAL 

Free Dessert 

with any Dinner Purchased ^ 
between 6 & .10 

Present This Coupon 

Expires January 31 


° The Music Department ° 

THE PORCH 

featuring 

HACKENSACK JAZZ TRIO 

Friday & Saturday Night. 7:30-10:30 

RILLITIO RIVER REVUE 

Acoustical Music Showcase featuring various 
artists. Sundays, 8:30-10:30 ^ 

- 

• 7ittys6:30aB-ll 



The Enchanting Beast 

Walker Thomas' "Notes from a Solitary Beast (City Magazine, Decembprt 
was enchanting. Please run more of his work. I find him a better writer than 
Edward Abbey, and wish him a long life of shanng with those of us too timid tn 


Kathryn Georgiadis 


The Forrest of Tumamoc Hill 

Dear Iggy, 

You, of all beings, could appreciate a botanist named Forest ; however, 
Mr. Shreve spelled his first name "Forrest" {City Magazine, November, page 53). 

Surely the benevolent ghost of Forrest Shreve still walks Tumamoc Hill, a 
largely untouched rise south of St. Mary's Hospital, now nearly surrounded by 
the relentless urbanization of our valley. Mr. Shreve, under the aegis of the 
Carnegie Botanical Laboratory established at the turn of the century, staked out 
several plots there to study "the movements of desert plants. These plots are 
still under study, a rich legacy to all of us who love the Sonoran Desert. 

I thoroughly enjoy your magazine and have since its inception. 1 wouldn't 
mind a little more rabble-rousing. 

Betty Milleson Fink 


No Swarm from Clarkdale 

Thank you for the nice coverage in the November 1987 issue of City Maga¬ 
zine. I enjoyed the interview with Lawrence W. Cheek very much indeed. One 
correction I should like to call to your attention: 

...When I graduated from Clarkdale High School, all twelve of us came 
down here..." 

If It was meant to imply that all twelve of us graduating from Clarkdale 
High School in 1925 came down to Tucson, that is incorrect, as I recall that only 
two of us came to the University of Arizona. On the other hand, if it was meant 
to say that all twelve of my famUy came down, that too is incorrect as there were 
only the two of us m the family: my mother and myself. 

'I'®®' 's fault, my two degrees were both with a major in Eng- 

gree f’lt was mtended to indicate a minor for the master's de 


Patricia Pay lore 


live VC bdiicu HVun, DUl NO Answer 

Cily is an excellent publication all -round i„d,utmg occasional 

suTmef Shakespearean quality! Don’t let the detractoileTd “0 

lam especmllii grateful for high-quality B/W photography. It's becoming an 

endangered genre in the glitzy press these days. ® 

Jerrold Levy 


Our Town Dances Into CItyhood 

On October 23 I had the pleasure of seeing a performance of Ballet Arts 
Ensemble at Centennial Hall, and came away feeling that Tucson had at last 
come of age. The Company performed excerpts from popular works plus some 
new things and wowed 'em, as show folks say. 

I went at the urging of a friend and because I love dance, not because I had 
any very high expectations of dance in Tucson, where the scene has been bleak. 
Surprise, surprise. The dancers are young, beautiful, fuU of grace and well re¬ 
hearsed. Wait, there's more: Sabrina Vasquez is a star. 

I later learned that the production was put together for $5,000. How did a 
tiny company with no money manage it? It's rather interesting that so many arts 
groups wallow in the excuse of "if only we had the money to do a really good 
show" while this group just did it. 

I'm not suggesting that we let Ballet Arts starve lest thev become compla¬ 
cent. Actually I'd like it even better with real sets and real music. But what ex- 
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cites me is that for the first time in a long time we saw a dance troupe that didn't 
em arrass us^In my view ballet is the most sophisticated of the performing arts 
and a ^^n becomes a city when it has a professional ballet company Who 
knows. With the right encouragement, maybe Tucson will have one. 

Carol Wilson 


The Power of the Mountains 

Almost the last thing 1 did before leaving Tucson after a visit was to read the 
anniversary issue (November) of City Magazine. It only served to confirm mv 

feeling that 1 will be back to this city, perhaps to live. Who can be sure in this 
world? 

The quote on the cover (''But the mountains make you stay") reflects my 

emotions. I made a friend, enjoyed the sunsets, felt within me the power of the 
mountains. 

Thank you, Tucson, you touched me in more ways than you shall know. 
Thank you. City Magazine, for providing me with a memory until 1 can return. 

Lynn Clark 
Springfield, Missouri 


We like to hear from you, but please keep it short. We resewe the right to edit letters, 
which must he signed. Also include a return address and phone number (zohich we 
won't publish). Send your letters to: City Magazine, 1050 E. River Road, Suite 200, 
Tucson, Arizona 85718. 




MESQUITE... 

The Texture of Tradition, 

An Expression of 
Southwestern Style 

Fine Imported Furnishings & Custom design 


S'SiS’S- 


S.E.I.S., Inc. 
424N.4thAve. 
622-6454 


DeSollar 

297-6448 

5501 N. Oracle 
Tucson, AZ 85704 


Kathleen 
Proctor, GRi 



UNIQUE 
^CONCEPTS IN 
SPACE PLANNING 


^^UFQRNI^ 
closetcomSny* 

30 Locations Worldwide 
500,000 Closets Built 
Established 1978 

©1907 California Closet Co.. Inc 
All Rights Reserved 


Doubles your hanging and storage 
space 

Fully adjustable and removable 
One day installation 
Spotless clean-up after completion 
Custom do-it-yourself kits 
Finest wood products 
Fully guaranteed 

Call for a free in-home estimate or 
visit our beautiful showroom 

(602) 629-0080 

912 West Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 

Independently Ov^ned & Opetaced Rarxfuse 

CITY MAGAZINE 5 


Our unique system of design and building will provide you with easy 
access to all your necessities. At no obligation, an expert designer will 
come to your home and create an organized closet interior to suit all 
your needs. 

Call the "World Class" closet company for the ultimate in space utilization. 


Double Your Closet Space 

with California Closet Company* 
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® '■®‘ master gemologist appraiser 

wSr;,^^ >r® Gemologist of the Gemological Institute of 
America with an accredited Gemological Laboratory to ensure you of 
accurate and professional jewelry appraising (personal and legal). 

Specializing in Custom Design, B.J. will take your ideas and work them 
in o me jewe ry refashion old gold settings—plus do expert jewelry 

repairs right on the premises. 

Come in and see our unique selection of fine jewelry and our new 
showroom and laboratory. ° 




7225 North Oracle • 742-3687 




Howdy, 

It's hard to face the New Year with bleary eyes, but the way the air is 
going in these parts everyone sees red now. Looking out over he gunk that 
cloaks the valley these days is enough to make your skin crawl, and for an 
iguana that can be a serious-to-the-max tingle. . . 

^ Anyway, it's time to shape up and set some goa s, some vows and try 
not to make 1988 the iguana torture chamber that ots of 87 turned out to be. 
Okay, here's my shot at virtue: I wanna be good. What s more.... 

1. Let's stop talking about the filth that floats over this burg and start 

doing something about it besides whining. 

2 Let's stop slaughtering those lizard love nests, the riverbeds, with 
phony jive about linear parks and channelization, and let s start setting aside 
land on the flood plain and let our washes keep that natural look: all crooked 
and wandering and inviting to scaly Romeos and Juliets. 

3. I promise for the next twelve months not to bite a politician until I've 
had my shots. 

4. I will say kind words about our poor sister city to the north aw, forget 
that. Tm already a vegetarian and this virtue business has limits. 

Tucson's not a bad place to be. Let's see if we can deliver up a year in 
which the town ends better than it began—instead of worse. It shouldn't be 
hard. Back in school, when I was just a hatchling, the teach told me that that 
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PLAZA 


CAMPBELL AVENUE AT RIVER ROAD 


P.S. Starting this month Dave Brown becomes the Outdoor Editor of City 
Magazine. Dave has spent a few decades with Arizona Game & Fish trying to 
salvage the iguana pastures of Arizona. He's the only man I've ever had a 
drink with who wrote a whole book about our local squirrels. He's also 
wasted time celebrating wolves and grizzly bears, disgusting meat eaters that 
they are. Look for his monthly column and occasional features from the war 
zone, our land. 
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margrit laman design studio's 

UlWlUli 

AUittoM 


fine handmade 
fashions, 
silks, suedes 
& accessories 


Our advertisers are important to us. Please take the time to let them know you saw 

their ad in C'\\\j Magazine. f 
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Robert Longo. Smorgon Family Collection of Contemporary American Art 


Men in the Cities: Final Life, 1981-82. By 


HOWL 

TUCSON’S GUIDE TO WHAT’S HAPPENING 


Wrestling Wrage 
Jan. 13 

This is the way it works: You have grown men in Span- 
dex. They bite on each other’s heads, bounce off the 
ropes, and make bizarre faces at each other. Hulk Hogan, 
Randy “Macho Man” Savage and Junkyard Dog are a few 
of these cavemen of the ring. This is performance art on 
the primal level—but they get paid better for it. Spon¬ 
sored by the World Wrestling Federation at 7:30 p.m. in 
the TOC arena. Adm. charge. Info, 791-4266. 


KLPX Does Tucson 
Jan. 17 

Wall-to-wall human flesh. Last year, 25,000 specimens 
boogied at this bazaar for the MTV generation. Haircuts, 
sushi, exotic coffee beans, clothing—you know, all the 
standard fare the upwardly mobile need for nourish¬ 
ment—are for purchase, everything discounted 20-50 
percent. The best thing here is free—people gawking. 
Entertainment. Prizes. Sponsored by KLPX—they’ve 
thrown out the playlist on this one and will be playing all 
kinds of music. Free. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. TCC arena, 622- 
6711. 


The Tucson Marathon Returns 
Jan. 24 

The first Tucson Marathon was run 17 years ago, but has 
continued only sporadically since. The last time we had 
one was 1985, and it was plagued by problems from cost 
overruns to course logistics. But the sponsors promise 
improvements this year. The Southern Arizona Roadrun- 
ners Club, Bellanah Community Development, Aries 
Enterprises, Inc., and Young, Smith & Peacock are 
sponsoring the return. Finally, the tree-huggers and 
cement-heads get together on something. Race starts at 
8 a.m. Entry fee $10. The course begins and ends at Rita 
Ranch on South Houghton Rd. further info, 885-2294. 


Disney on Ice 
Jan. 26-31 

Disneyland isn’t the only place where fantasies come true. 
We’ve got Mickey, we’ve got Donald, we’ve even got 
Minnie and Goofy. All the Disney characters come to the 



Old Pueblo with this ice theater. A family affair. Adm. 
charge. TCC arena. Times and ticket info, 791-4266. 

File Sale 
Jan. 26 

starting a business? Feel'like redecorating your den? If 
you just like to haunt bargain-basement sales in the 
hopes of finding some hidden pleasure, don’t miss this 
one. There’s a truckload of gray, green and other institu¬ 
tional, utilitarian items stuffed away in TMC’s Yavapai 
building, just waiting to be bought and carted away to a 
new home. TMC sells the stuff to make room for its own 
redecorations, but their loss is our gain. Also, an assort¬ 
ment of electric appliances. Sponsored by the Tucson 
Medical Center Auxiliary. From 7:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. Free. 
Info, 327-5461, ext. 5355. 

Have Heart 
Jan. 30 

The 29th annual Tucson Heart Ball is a black tie/silver 
lame bash that will empty your wallet (tickets are $125 
per person) and fill your heart with charitable feelings. All 
proceeds to benefit the American Heart Association on its 
mission of reducing premature death and disability due to 
cardiovascular disease and stroke. Besides, dancing is 
good for the heart. Info, 795-1403. 

UA Basketball 
Jan. 7, 9, 21, 24, 28 

It’s a month jammed with home games and conference 
championship hopes around McKale Center. Jan. 7 the 
UA Wildcats meet California; Jan. 9 they greet Stanford; 
Jan. 21 they battle Southern Cal; Jan. 24 they take on 
UCLA; Jan. 28, the game that gets to the heart of the 
matter, a blow-out with ASU. Nothing beats the squeal of 
sneakers bopping across hardwood—especially when 
Lute and the Cats are on a streak. Warning; you may have 


to sell your firstborn to a scalper to get a ticket. Game 
time usually at 7:30 p.m. Info, 621-4163. 

Bucking Broncos 
Jan. 15-17 

It ain’t easy to ride one and it ain’t fun being thrown off. 
Professional cowboys ride the meanest kind of horseflesh 
in the PRCA Turquoise Circuit Finals Rodeo. One of the 
largest of its kind. Old Tucson Rodeo Grounds. Adm. 
charge. Info, 883-0100. 

Tireless Efforts 
Jan. 22-24 

If it’s been worn, carried or slept under, call it wall art for 
the Tucson Quilters Guild’s 10th annual show. Display, 
raffles, handmade gifts, fashion show and demonstra¬ 
tions. Jan. 22,23 from 10 a.m.-7 p.m.; Jan. 24 from 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. A new quilt, log cabin style, gets raffled on 
the last day at 4 p.m. Tucson Woman’s Club, 6245 E. 
Bellevue. Adm. $1. Info, 326-0180. 

The Trendy Show of the Year 
Through Jan. 31 

The Smorgan Family Collection of Contemporary Art is 
delivering ’80s power hitters to the Tucson Museum of 
Art. At the vanguard of their field, these artists have 
renounced the abstract styles of the past three decades in 
favor of narrative content, sarcasm and social commen¬ 
tary. Included are works by artists Eric Fischl, Keith 
Haring, Jenny Holzer, Robert Longo, David Salle, Julian 
Schnabel, Cindy Sherman and Terry Winters. Don’t miss. 
Adm. charge. Info, 624-2333. 

Cats for Sale 
Jan. 25 

We’ve gotta hand it to Alexandra Jupin, the impresario of 
UA’s Centennial Hall—since her arrival in town two years 
ago the Artist Series has brought more and more big-time 
artists and shows to the Old Pueblo, including touring 
Broadway productions. That’s what the acclaimed 
musical “Cats" is, and tickets go on sale today. They’re 
priced at $37, $34. or $25. Consider it a bargain—in New 
York they’re double that. Shows April 23 and 24. UA Box 
Office. Info, 621-3364. 
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Native. 


^ ^ ^ Tucson has a rich tradition in 

public transportation. Just before 
the Civdl War the stage stopped 
here for exactly twenty minutes. 
Sometimes passengers would amble 
off for a cigar or a drink. If they were gone 
twenty-one minutes, they were always told the 
same thing: ''Wait two days for the next stage." 
Since that time Tucson City officials have 
struggled bravely to maintain this service record. 

All Natural Ingredients 

You've got your hands on the gritty stuff, the 
kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you've been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the town— 
the people, the shakers and the shaken; the enter¬ 
tainment, from hip to haute; the controversy, 
from polite debate to in-your-face; and the com¬ 
monplace that's common only to Tucson. 

It's a great mix ... just add yourself. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Brew up a year's worth of instant native 
12 issues for only $15. 

Sun-brew method , 

a) remove subscription card from magazine. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to City Magazine. 

Quick-brew method 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in seconds. . 

Save nearly 40% over newsstand prices^ 

You won't know the city, until you get thoCay 
City Magazine 

























WHERE TO HOWL 



Recreation Registration 
Jan. 3-11 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 
begins its annual mail-in 
registration for spring session 
leisure classes—more than 
200 subjects tor adults, teens 
and children ottered. Classes 
run from Jan. 19-Mar. 28 
and are listed in the “Tucson 
Parks and Recreation Re¬ 
view,” available at city offices, 
libraries and rec centers. Mail- 
in registration Jan. 3-8; in- 
person registration Jan. 9 & 

11 at Reid Park Assembly 
Hall, 900 S. Randolph Way, 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Into, 791-4877. 

Greenhorn Thumbs 
Jan. 7 

Are you new to the desert? 

Get a newcomer’s guided tour 
of the Tucson Botanical Gar¬ 
dens from 9-11 a.m. and get 
to know our desert’s unique 
and often peculiar flora and 
growing conditions. Find out 
how you can produce the 
healthiest greens your garden 
can bear. Admission $1.2150 
N. Alvernon. 326-9255. 

Art at El Con 
Jan. 7-9 

Take a break from shopping 
and searching and rest your 
eyes on El Con Mali’s art 
exhibition. Artists will be on 
hand to demonstrate their 
skills. Regular mall hours. 
Info, 327-6053. 

Life Enrichment Series 
Jan. 7,14, 21,28 

Tucson Medical Center 
launches the new year focus¬ 
ing on “Resolutions." Jan. 7, 
counselor Barbara Pritchard 
assists in repatterning nega¬ 
tive eating behavior; Jan. 14, 
Lisa Morton from TMC’s 
Lifegain program explores the 
changes of aging and health; 
Jan. 21 , physiologist Shelley 
Whitlatch will tailor an appro¬ 
priate exercise program; Jan. 
28, pulmonary nurse Orpha 
Luben provides steps toward 
quitting smoking. Sheraton El 
Conquistador at 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 327-5461, 
ext. 1805. 

We Are The World 
Jan. 10, 24,31 

The World Geographic Soci¬ 
ety, Inc., presents color film 
stories in its annual travel 


adventure series. Jan 10, Ed 
Lark moderates “We Norwe¬ 
gians” from two perspec¬ 
tives—as a visitor would see 
the beauty of Norway and how 
the natives see it themselves; 
Jan. 24, Thayer Soule, a 
passionate devotee of Mexico, 
hails “The Magic of Mexico”; 
Gene Wiancko conducts the 
month’s finale Jan. 31 in a 
discourse on Japan. Tired of 
your backyard? Just amble 
over to TCC music hall at 2:30 
p.m. Season tickets (six 
forums) $22.50. Single ticket 
Info, 326-7577. 

Fear of Bats? 

Jan.11 

Puncture the myths and find 
out the facts when Dr. Donna 
Howell gives a slide presenta¬ 
tion on the ecological roles of 
bats. UA Harvill Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m. Sponsored by the 
Tucson Audubon Society. 

Free. Info, 629-0510. 

Women’s Roundtable 
Jan.12 

The holiday season has come 
and gone, but your body and 
mind may still be ballooned 
with stress. Nurse Dale Re- 
imer offers tips on relief 
spelled “Management of 
Personal Stress” at 7 p.m. in 
the Radisson Suite Hotel, 
Speedway and Wilmot. Mem¬ 
bers $5; $10 general. Info, 
299-6626. 

Eating Disorders 
Jan.14 

Karlynn Baker of Westcenter 
discusses the hazards of 
bulimia and anorexia at 7 p.m. 
at the Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts. 639 N. 6th Ave. 
Question-and-answer period. 
Free. Info, 882-0899. 

Big Bucks Strategy 
Jan. 14-16 

Lost it all on Black Monday? 
The International Association 
for Financial Planners offers a 
symposium designed to help 
you make it back. Ideas, 
displays, discourses. Of 
course you have to spend 
some to make some. Regis¬ 
tration charge, $150. Thurs. 

10 a.m.- 6:40 p.m.; Fri. 7 
a.m.-7p.m.;Sat. 7a.m.-12;15 
p.m. Includes lunches and 
dinner. Sponsored by the 
International Association for 
Financial Planners. Holiday 
Inn Broadway. 

Info, 881-1778. 

Preventive Medicine 
Jan. 21 

“What To Do Before Calling 
The Doctor; Naturopathic 
Treatment for the Whole 
Family.” If you’re a worrier 
who cringes at each new ache 
or pain, Dr. William D. Nager, 


naturopathic physician at the 
Tucson Clinic of Holistic 
Health, might provide you 
with some healing words— 
before you run to the E.R. 7 
p.m. at The Desert Institute of 
the Healing Arts, 639 N. 6th 
Ave. Free. Info, 882-0899. 

Weave Your Own 
Jan. 22, 23, 24 

Juanita Ahill, traditional 
Tohono O’odham basket 
weaver, and Muffin Burgess, 
educator with Native Seeds- 
SEARCH, conduct and dem¬ 
onstrate a three-day Tohono 
O’odham basketry workshop. 
Find out the artistic uses of 
devil’s claws, beargrass and 
yucca. Jan. 22,10:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m.; Jan. 23,9 a.m.-3 
p.m. and Jan. 24,1-4 p.m. 
Pre-registration required. 
Tucson Botanical Gardens, 
2150 N. Alvernon. Fee $50.00; 
members $40. 

Info, 326-9255. 


Health in ’88 
Jan.1-31 

The Third Annual Health 
Happening is an extravaganza 
to help you take stock of your 
body. Haul it over to the 
Cultural Arts Auditorium at 
Reid Park and checkout the 
do’s and don’t’s of a healthy 
life. 200 S. Alvernon Way 
from 1-5 p.m. Sponsored by 
Tucson Parks and Recreation. 
Info, 791-4663. 

Little Joe 
Jan. 2 

No, this is not “Bonanza" 
revisited, it’s a Latin music 
festival of dancing and music, 
provided by Little Joe and the 
group Tierra. TCC arena at 8 
p.m. Adm. charge. 

Info, 791-4266. 

Flash Flying 
Jan. 5-May 8 

Described as a cinema-360- 
degree film, “Flyers” fills the 
planetarium with the sounds 
and sights of aerial stunt 
flying that only adrenaline 
junkies dare attempt. If you 
gag at heights, speed or the 
sensations of impending 
death, take some Dramamine 
first. In UA Flandrau Audito¬ 
rium. Adm. $3.50 adults; 
$2.75 seniors, students, 
children. Info on times, 

621-STAR. 






COVERS THE WORLD 

The trusted name at the end of the phone with 35 years experience 

International Roundtrip Fares 

Tucson- London.$576 

Amsterdam.$538 

Frankfurt.$528 

Tel Aviv.$798 

Munich - Ski Gateway . $558 

• Many Ski Packages! Ski Austria. $985 

• Discounted Cruises: 

Over 4000 Cruises... Discounts to 50% 

• NCL Caribbean Cruises: 

10 Days for the Price of 7: 

Was... $1595 Now... $1045 from Tucson! 

HOME OFFICE EL MERCADO 

6720 Camino Principal 6378 E. Broadway 

886-1331 747-2002 

DECORATOR SQUARE DOWNTOWN 

2903 E. Grant Rd. 177 N. Church 

323-3161 628-9471 


• Affordable natural fiber clothing 

• Lots of unique accessories 

• Cotton and rayon fabrics by the yard 


Hew Camcortler? 

Master the skill of video editing 


* VMS and 3/4 editing 
operator assisted or 
do-it-yourseif 


* Equipment Rentais 


' Computer Graphics 


'"'I ^~ N 


VIDEO 

WORKSHOP 


The Video Editing / Duplicating Center 

CENTER CITY4585 E. SPEEDWAYmi0 323-3151 


2932 E emOWAY.® COUNTRY CLUB 
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We Fit Your Lifestyle 

Let our creative stylists pamper you. You’ll relax in a comfortable 
atmosphere and leave with just the look you want. From polished 
professional to trend-setting chic—we do it all. 

Treat yourself today! 


Wet and Wander 
Jan. 6-10 

Check out water toys for the 
rich and not-so-rich when 
rowboats rub bows with 
yachts in the annual Boat and 
Travel Show at TCC. Snoop 
around inside RVs—the 
ultimate for the outwardly 
mobile. Events run throughout 
the day, but weren’t set at 
presstime. Adm. charge. Info, 
791-4266. 

Grand Canyon Classic 
Jan. 9,10 

Admire the sleekness of the 
Appaloosa horse in the Grand 
Canyon Classic Appaloosa 
Horse Show at the Pima 
County Fairgrounds. Sat. 
evening they’re having cattle- 
penning and reining (special 
patterns that horses must 
run) and demonstrations on 
how to train your horse. 8 
a.m. ‘til done. Free. 624-1013 
or 744-3936. 

Pitchin' Shoes 
Jan. 9 

A hands-on chance at the 
Pima County Classic Tourna¬ 
ment. Watch the boys (and 
girls) flaunt throwing arms in 
a fierce game of horseshoes. 
Trophies awarded. South side 
of Reid Park. Sponsored by 
Tucson Parks and Recreation. 

Get info on joining the pitch¬ 
ers’ association. 9 a.m. Info, 
575-8807 or 298-6088. 


2941 N. Country Club 

Between Glenn & Ft. Lowell 

327-6033 


Struts 
Jan. 9 

Tucson Dance Academy 
(DansWest) will be competing 
in the first Tucson Regency 
Talent Competition at Holiday 
Inn Downtown. An all-day 
event to catch prima balleri¬ 
nas, modern movement 
artists, et al. strutting their 
stuff. Info, 886-9155. 

Hook, Line and Sinker 
Jan. 9 

Registration is 6:30 a.m. for 
the fishing derby for kids age 
,4-13 at Reid Park, sponsored 
by Tucson Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion and the Sunshine Kiwa- 
nis. Make sure they wear 
warm clothes and bring poles, 
reels, hooks and bait. Prizes 
awarded. Info, 791-4879 or 
791-5132. 

Patch the Past 
Jan. 9 

A quest to locate, identify and 
catalog all the handmade and 
historic quilts in the state 
begins in the center court of 
Park Mall. The old patched 
and musty-smelling blanket 
that belonged to Aunt Flo 
might be worth something. 
Regular mall hours. Info, 
747-7575. 


Heart Throbs 
Jan. 9 

Get in hearty shape while you 
sweat and grunt your way 
through an aerobic dance-a- 
thon for charity at the first 
annual American Heart 
Association’s “Dance for 
Heart.” $5 registration fee. 

The more pledges you get, the 
more prizes you receive. All 
proceeds to the American 
Heart Association. Randolph 
Recreation Center, 200 S. 
Alvernon. Be there at 10 
a.m.—dancing from 10:30 
a.m. ‘til 2:30 p.m. Info, 
795-1403. 

Charity Plant Sale 
Jan. 9,10 

La Frontera’s benefit plant 
sale takes place at Park Mall’s 
main entrance. Find some 
gangas on house and garden 
plants. Regular mall hours. 

Info. 747-7575. 

Shutterbugs 
Jan. 12-18 

A juried exhibition of b&w, 
color, and non-silver photog¬ 
raphy at Ft. Lowell Recreation 
Center, 2900 N. Craycroft. 
Non-refundable fee of $3 per 
entry must accompany hand- 
delivered works, which will be 
accepted Jan. 2-8, from 9 
a.m.-noon and 1-4 p.m. Info, 
791-5289. 



something for less than, 
grand. Info, 293-7330 

Arthritis Seminar 
Jan.16 

Alice Faye, major film,,, 

the ’30s. is the keynote ^ 
speaker in this symposj,^ 
entitled Help Yourself tn 
Good Health,”adaydev' 
to seminars, exhibits and ^ 

good health with eniDh,,,, 

arthritis. 8 a.m.-12;30o^'’ 

the West Recreation Centpr 
Green Valley, 11 11 
colris. Free. Call Tucson 
Medical Center, 327-546i 
ext. 1805 for reservations 

Posse Ponies 
Jan. 16,17 

Watch ‘em fly at the annual 
Pima County Sheriff’s Posse 
horse show. Jan. 16 they’ll be 
competing in Western riding; 
the 17th features the 
gymkhana—five events, 
including barrel, flag and pole 
racing—all atop a half-ton of 
horseflesh. Free at the Pima 
County Fairgrounds from 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 624-1013 or 
620-1134. 


Old-Fashioned Christmas 
Through Jan. 13 

The Arizona Historical Soci¬ 
ety/Fremont House Branch 
Museum are extending the 
holiday spirit of Territorial and 
Victorian days with an exhibi¬ 
tion that ranges from antique 
ornaments and children’s toys 
to traditional tree-decorating 
techniques and two tabletop 
trees. Escape from the malls 
into the past. Free. Wed.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info, 

622-0956. 

Wear Polka Dots 
Jan. 14-17 

The 40th annual Southern 
Arizona Square and Round 
Dance Festival offers all the 
moves except slam-dancing. 
Square dance aficionados get 
down with modern western 
swing, round dances, cha- 
cha, two-step and the waltz. 
Workshops for all levels of 
dance enthusiasts. TCC arena. 
Info on times and admission, 
791-4101. 

Turbo Beauty Pageant 
Jan. 15-17 

The New Car Dealers Associa¬ 
tion will be displaying hot new 
and expensive ’88 imports 
and domestics at Tucson Mall 
during regular business 
hours. See if you can find 


Turquoise Bonanza 
Jan. 16,17 

If you’re a turquoise or silver 
hound, take your pick from 
your favorite craftsmen— 
exhibits by Hopi, Navajo, Zuni 
et al.—at the annual Indian 
and Arts show and sale. If 
jewelry ain’t your thing, ce¬ 
ramics, rugs, baskets and 
other handiwork will be there 
to purchase or just ogle. 
Approx. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. in the 
TCC arena. Adm. $3. Info. 
791-4266. 

IMAGO 
Jan.17 

Voyage with IMAGO to a 
world where fantasy and ultra- 
realistic illusion collide with 
reality. These professional 
performers are masters of 
mime, dance, drama and 
original music—decked In 
slick and authentic costumes 
and masks. Bring your kids to 
this one. UA Centennial Hall at 
3 p.m. Tickets $9, $7, $5. 

Info, 621-3341. 

Classic Film Series 

Jan.18,19, “East of Eden,” 
James Dean’s first film; Julie 
Harris is the girlfriend; Jan. 

25, 26, “Irma La Douce" 
starring comedy’s wacky Jack 
Lemmon and Ms. Reincarna¬ 
tion—Shirley MacLaine. UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium on Mon. at 5:30 p.m. 
and 8:30 p.m.; Tues. at 7:30 
p.m. Adm. $1.75 general; 

$1.50 student; 50 cents chil¬ 
dren under 13. Info, 

621-3282. 
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We Changed Our Name 

(But We're Still Your Community Center) 


Tucson is growing, and so is our reputation. So we've changed our name to the 
Tucson Convention Center because business visitors from around the world are discovering what 
Tucsonans already know. But our heart will always stay at home as the center of our community 
where fun, entertainment and meetings bring all 600,000 of us together. Take January's lineup for 
example. We've got Disney, drama, RVs, opera, wrestling, symphony and hockey. And that's just a 
^ few of the reasons why we'll always remain a community center. 

Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 


Jan. 2-23 

ATC Presents “Sizwe Bansi is Dead” 

Jan. 2 

Little Joe Y La Familia Dance 

Jan. 7 -10 

Boat & Travel Show 

Jan. 12 

World Wrestling Federation Live 


EVENTS 


Jan. 14 & 15 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra with 
JoAnn Falletta, Guest Conductor and 
John Ferrell, Violin 

Jan. 17 

KLPX Rock Bottom Bazaar 

Jan. 22 & 23 

Icecats vs Cal State Fullerton 


Jan. 24 

Philharmonia Orchestra in Concert 

Jan. 26 - 31 

Disney’s Magic Kingdom on Ice 

Jan. 29 & 30 

Tucson Symphony presents "By George! 
A Salute to George Gershwin” 


I 


I 


I 






























Armando 

6541 E. TANQUE VERDE RD. 885-6746 



outside with your offspring 


“ZwischengiBis” 

Jan. 21 

It means “Yesterday s Tomor¬ 
row," and this 1978 offering 
from UA’s German Film Series 
examines the life of a 31-year 
old woman who commits 
suicide. The film seeks the 
motivation for her desperate 
act. Starring Pola Kinski and 
Mel Ferrer. Directed by 
Wolfgang Staudte. German 
with English subtitles. UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium at 7:30 p.m. Info, 
621-7388. 

Celebrity Waiters 
Jan. 21 

Community leaders wait on 
tables of their friends and 
associates to raise tips for 
leukemia research. Social 
Center West in Green Valley 
from 11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 

Info, 623-7752. 

Ice Cats 
Jan. 22, 23 

The UA IceCats meet Cal 
State - Fullerton in two nights 
of frosty competition. TCC 
arena at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $6, 
$5, $4, $3. Info, 791-4266. 


and become two with nature. 
For kids age 4-8. From 9:30- 
11 30 a.m. at Tucson Botani¬ 
cal Gardens,2150.N.AIver- 
non.Adm.S6:S5 members. 

Just happens to fall on 
teacher planning day for 
TUSD. Info, 326-9255. 

Harambee Festival 
Jan. 31 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 
Department and Mansfield 
Park host the Annual Haram¬ 
bee community festival from 
noon to midnight. Tons of 
fun, booths, food, games and 
entertainment at 2000 N. 4th 
Ave. Further info, 791-4382. 

Desert Exercise 
Through January 

Tours of the Tucson Botanical 
Gardens are given every 
Saturday and Sunday 
throughout the month at 
12:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

Adm. charge, $1; children 
under 12 free. Get a bird’s-eye 
view of a tropical greenhouse, 
fresh-smelling herb and 
Indian crop gardens. 2150 N. 
Alvernon. Info, 326-9255. 


Women and Wheeij 
Through May 

'The Lady Takes the 
Arizona Women on the n 
is the Arizona Historical 
Society's newest exhibit, 
photo essay on women a„w 
cars from the turn of the 
century through the '50s 5 
how the images were usee 
not only to promote the fe 
of women driving cars, but 

also to sell cars (to men) 
Mon.-Sat„ 10a.m.-4 p.in 
Sunday, noon-4 p.m Free 
Info, 628-5774. 

Answers for Women 
Through January 

Want a new career? Want a 
career at all? Stop wanting 
and get going. The Women 
Helping Women program, 
sponsored by the YWCA, 
offers a push in the form of 
half-hour individual counsel¬ 
ing sessions every Thursday 
from 5:30-7 p.m. at 738 N. 
Fifth Ave. Nominal charge of 
$10, legal counseling $5. All 
instructors are accredited 
counselors or attorneys. Info, 
884-7810 or 296-1285 


Wf’rc a 

Sebastian Artistic Center® 

I he salons that make the (liffcTencc between ok and extraordinary.* 


Rosequist Galleries 

invites you to attend 

A Celebration 

honoring 


Eugene Mackaben 

1920- 1984 


Saturday, the tioenty-third of January, 1988 
five to eight in the evening 


tho exhibition and sale of paintings and prints will continue through February 6 

Gallery Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 


Rosequist Galleries 

Judith Williams, owner 

1615 East Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 327-5729 

1)1 Tacso)) si)ice 1946 


Two Flags Over Douglas 
Jan. 22-24 

Douglas calls it “Two Flags 
International Festival of the 
Arts” and downtown Douglas 
will feature five art exhibits, an 
auction, parade, Grand Ball, 
10k fun run, ethnic foods and 
demonstrations. Held in 
downtown Douglas at 11th St. 
and Pan American, Info 
364-2477. 

Tellers of Tales 
Jan. 23 

Music and storytelling are the 
themes at the Tellers of Tales 
winter conference held in the 
Unitarian Universalist Church 
at 4831 E. 22nd St. from 
noon-9 p.m. Info, 883-6544 
or 798-2788. 

Show ‘Em You’ve Still Got It 
Jan. 23-31 

Senior Olympics’ 4th annual 
jock festival for those 50-plus, 
Over 30 shots at greatness, 
including track and field, 
basketball, swimming, ping- 
pong, golf and shuffleboard. 
Held at various sites. Prizes. 
Small fee for each event. 
Wheelchairs welcome. Regis¬ 
tration info, Armory Senior 
Center, 220 S. 5th Ave. 
791-4865. 

Natural Kids 
Jan. 29 

Marty Eberhardt teaches 
parent/child sensory aware¬ 
ness in the great outdoors. If 
you’re seeing double from 
Sesame Street reruns, get 


Sunday Jazz Evenings 
Through January 

Gather elegantly with friends 
or snuggle into a comfy chair 
alone and zone out on good 
tunes at Westward Look 
Resort. At presstime, no 
announcement yet on who's 
jamming. The show sizzles 
from 4-7 p.m. Great overlook 
on the city or mountains— 
take your pick, but don’t miss 
Free. Info, 297-1151. 


Drink your way throug 
catalog of coffees, tea; 
wines at Coffee Etc, e\ 
Sunday and get wired 
mellow (your choice) I 
to Daryl Hinson on cla 
guitar. Same goes for 
days, when this upsca 
coffeehouse presents 
Hackensack’s mainstri 
jazz. Shows start at 7:; 
at their new location (i 
large as a supermarkel 
N. Campbell. Info, 881 

Support for Arthritis 
Through January 

Tucson General Hospit 
sponsors an arthritis s 
group for those on the 
side of 50. The purposi 
share experiences, me( 
people and hear helpfu 
notations by hospital si 
Meets the second and I 
Wednesdays of the mo 
1 p.m. in the Tucson Ri 
3838 N, Campbell. Free 
323-4319. 



Arizona Theatre Company 
Jan. 2-23 

“Sizwe Bans! Is Dead" by 
Athol Fugard rings in the new 
year at our resident theater 
company. A raw and powerful 
piece about black identity— 
the search for it and loss of 
it—is probed through the 
lives of three men brought 
together by a concern for 
humanity and dignity in their 
society, TCC Little Theater. 
Into on show times and ticket 
prices, 622-2823. 

The Arizona Opera 
Jan. 7, 9 

’’Rigoletfo," by Giusepp® 
Verdi, brings together Itahau 
tenor Enrico di Giuseppe o 
the Metropolitan Opera: the 
famous Greek baritone Kos 
Paskalis in the title role, 
Brazilian conductor Tullio 
Colacioppo and American 
soprano Beverly Hoch in a 
drama that weaves paternal 
love, curse, seduction and. 
like any respectable opera, 
death. In Italian with English 
subtitles projected overhead 
7:30 p.m. at TCC. Ticket 
prices and info, 293-4336. 
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CUSTOM-TAILORED BODIES 


IN ONLY 30 MINUTES/3 DAYS A WEEK! 




Caroline Jillson age 34 

Size 10 to a 5 in 8 weeks 


No Hunger • 5 Meals a Day 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES TRAIN WITH US! 
VISIBLE RESULTS IN DAYS! 


§MUiM> MB. 


V 1 


Seminars Available 


TUCSON 


CALL 323-9173 

As in National Trade and Fitness Journal 
- Summer Edition 


Al Koeppen age 55 

Lost 28lbs in 12 weeks 


We tailor your body to fit your needs We offer professional, 
personalized fitness programs for weight loss, weight gam 
men and women of any age. any lifestyle We specialize in 
putting performance in athletic conditioning 




Invisible Theatre 
Jan. 20-Feb. 7 

John Van Druten’s "I Am a 
Camera," adapted from the 
“Berlin Stories" of Christopher 
Isherwood, will effect many 
moods. Described as striking, 
evocative and often humor¬ 
ous, the play is the basis for 
the musical "Cabaret." Curtain 
at 8 p.m. except for matinee 
performances at 2 p.m. on 
Jan. 24 & 31.1400 N. 1st Ave. 
Info. 882-9721. 


Plaza Dinner Theatre 
Jan. 15-Jan. 30 

The Plaza Musical Dinner 
Theatre, produced by the 
Tucson Gilbert and Sullivan 
Theatre. Inc., presents “The 
Desert Song," the book and 
lyrics by Otto Harbach, Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Frank 
Mandel with music by 
Sigmund Romberg. Picture 
the exotic sands of Morocco 
and a lovely woman dreaming 
of romance. She meets the 
“Red Shadow" and the desert 


n 
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Chamber Concert 
Jan. 8 

The Tucson Symphony Cham¬ 
ber Orchestra “hails the harp¬ 
sichord” in this concert. 

Tucson’s acclaimed Paula Fan 
is the soloist in Respighi’s 
“Ancient Airs and Dances, Set 
N’’: J.C. Bach’s Sinfonia in D 
Major. Op. 18, No. 4 and J.S. 
Bach’s “Brandenburg" Con¬ 
certo No. 5 in D Major, BWV 
1050 in UA Crowder Hall at 8 
p.m. Adm. charge. Info, 
882-8585. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Through Jan. 9 

Christmas continued with a 
Western theme: “Buffalo 
Bob’s Big Holiday Roundup." 
Picture Scrooge in a pair of 
chaps and spurs. Expect 
comedy with a dose of slap¬ 
stick. 7000 E. Tanque Verde 
Rd. Times and ticket info, 
886-9428. 

Jan.14-31 

“Buzz Corey and the Red 
Planet of Doom” is a comic 
odyssey through space. If you 
remember Buster Crabbe or 
Flash Gordon from the ’50s, 
you have an Idea of what 
Gaslight is up to. Times and 
ticket info, 886-9428. 

Composers in Concert 
Jan. 10 

Alice Stoller Scott and Jay 
Vosk perform chamber music 
with some electronic twists at 
the Tucson Museum of Art at 
2 p.m. 140 N. Main. $2 adults; 
$1 seniors and students; 
children free. 

ORTS 

Jan. 14,15,16 

Our only professional modern 
dance company features the 
choreography of Karen Steele 
in the first concert of 1988. 
Music for two of the pieces 
was composed and recorded 
by the local group Wind- 
dancer and by Tucsonans Will 
Clipman and David Teeple. 
Tickets in advance at Cafe Ole, 
Bentley’s and Cafe Magritte. 8 
p.m. in the Dance Studio 
Theater in UA InaGittings 
Building. Info, 744-2375. 


sands sizzle. Smoking in the 
lobby only. At the Plaza Hotel, 
Speedway and Campbell. 

Dinner 6:30 p.m., showtime 
7:30 p.m. Dinner and show 
$17.95 in advance. Ticket 
info, 886-9040, 8 a.m.-noon. 

Phllharmonia Orchestra 
of Tucson 
Jan. 24 

The annual world premiere 
concert under the direction of 
John Dodson. Featured this 
year will be the musical ver¬ 
sion of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Children’s 
Garden of Verse” by Robert 
Jager. Also on the program 
will be Haydn’s Symphony no. 
31, “The Hornsignal.” Greg 
Helseth plays the principal 
horn part. $4 general, $3 for 
students and seniors. 3 p.m. 
in TCC Little Theater. Info, 
323-6565. 

Bartok String Quartet 
Jan. 28 

They’ll perform Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, 
no. 4; Bartok’s Quartet No. 5 
and Brahms’ Quartet in C 
minor, Op. 51, no. 1. Spon¬ 
sored by The Arizona Friends 
of Music at 8 p.m. in UA 
Crowder Hall. Tickets $4 
students, $10 general. Info, 
298-5806. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Jan. 14,15 

JoAnn Falletta is guest con¬ 
ductor with concertmaster 
John Ferrell as soloist. On the 
bill are Ravel’s “La Valse”; 
Glazunov’s Violin Concerto in 
A minor, Op. 82, and Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor. At 8 
p.m. in TCC music Hall. Info, 
882-8585. 

“Tomorrow’s Champions” 
Jan. 17 

JoAnn Falletta, guest conduc¬ 
tor, with a yet-to-be-picked 
TSO Young Artist Competition 
winner perform 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream"; Britten’s 
“Simple Symphony, Op. 14"; 
and Mozart’s Symphony No. 1 
in E-flat. Sunday afternoon at 
2 p.m. in TCC Music Hall. 

Info, 882-8585. 
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In the shadow of the presidio ruins and St. Ann's church, th e first European settlement -- 

in Arizona, is enjoying a 20th century renaissance as a colony of artists and artisans who create ^ 
and display their works in studios and galleries. Just 45 miles south of Tucson on I-19, this tranquil 

community in the Santa Cruz valley offers dozens of shops, galleries and restaurants for __ 

a rewarding and enriching excursion 


You Are Invited To Sit By 
Our Fireplace With... 

Marie Louise Von Franz 
Roumi 

Toni Morrison 
Chris Van Allsberg 
Alexandra David-Neel 
Brenda Euland 
Todd Githn 
Russell Hoban 
Kim Chemin 
Rudolfo Anaya 
Berthe Morisot 
Kurt Markus 
and the Dali Lama 



tortgga 

books 


m TUBAC RD. TUBAC, AZ • 398-2807 
OPEN EVERY DAY tO-5 



For the last 15 years we have 
traveled throughout Latin America forming 
our relationship with the people, the artisans, 
and their craft. Our business is based on 
mutual respect. We look for the best 
possible blend of quality and value. 

We buy and sell at fair prices. 

We hope you enjoy our collection. 

Bill & Cheryl Green 
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Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Inc. 

P 0. BOX 1866 
TUBAC. ARIZONA 85646 


HAPPY NEW YEAR SOUTHERN ARIZONA 

(WJjere History Lingers and Leisure is YJelcome) 


The Village Complete with an Appealing Variety of 
Southwestern Shops, Galleries, Boutiques and Restaurants 


• Guided Tours, Audiovisual Programs: 

Exhibits of the four cultural elements represented in Tubac from 
the 1500 s to the present. Handouts and samples of cultural 
material are included. For more information call 398-2252 

• Twenty Ninth Annual Festival of the Arts: 

February 6 to the 14th. Visiting Artists and Craftsmen. Food and 
entertainment. Free admission. 


40 Miles South of Tucson on 1-19 • For more information call (602) 398-2704 ARIZONA 
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BOX 4063-TU3AC, AZ.S5M6 

(602.) 398-11^2 


Handweaving - Jewelry - Christmas Ornaments 
Unusual Gifts - Masks 
38 Camino Otero 

Tuesday thru Saturday 11-5 Sunday 12-5 


FURNITURE & FOLK ART 


Highest quality 
furniture & folk art from 
Santa Fe & Taos, featuring 
Taos Furniture' 

& Taos Country Furniture". 
Many other unique items 
including painted 
tarasteros by Jim Wagner 
& carved coyotes 
by Max Alvarez. 


Twe 

POTTED 

O^L 


MAXINE GUY, Owner 


Member; 
Arizona Designer 
Craftsmen 


TUBAC. ARIZONA 


P. O. Box 1473 
Tubac, AZ 85646 
398-2736 


398-9151 

MON.-SAT. 10-5 
SUN. 1 - 5 




CUSTOM DESIGNED 
STONEWARE and 
PORCELAIN POTTERY. 

featuring 

Pat Aguilar, Penny Crowell, 
Duly Mitchell, Dee Cox, 
Judy Mohr. 



GRAPHIC ARTS, 
LITHOGRAPHS, 
PRINTS & SERIGRAPHS 
by 

Jacqueline Rochester, 

R. C. Gorman, ClifTord Beck 


and Others 


Trade 


Sea 






The Pink Adobe House in Old Tubac 

A good selection of antiques and collectibles 


Laura and Carl Seitz 


Phone 398-2020 


THE 



Featuring 
the distinctive 
stoneware and 
dinnerware of 
Chas Focht, Poki, 
and Linda Haworth 








June Serface Brien 

Member of 
Tubac Working Artist Guild ~ 

( 602 ) 398-2898 ^ 








h^^"d"p ainted tiles 


A craft practiced through the centuries 
to bring beauty to man s surroundings 


P.O. Box 2141, Plaza Road 
Tubac, Arizona 85646. 602/398-2442 



Fine Art and Fun Art 



/£ r r.^.i c 


DREAM KITCHENS•DREAM BATHROOMS 
Mercado de Baca Suite 300 
Tubac, Az. 85646 
(602) 398-2682 


Indian 

Jewelry 


Reservation 

Pawn 


Navajo 

Sandpaintings 


■p9.tsiwo 




( 602 ) 398-2921 
































































































































































































































































































A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND \ 

- - - —_ :M: 


The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. TTie Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates. Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 

Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 
1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299-'4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 


COBBLESTONE 
A Sears Financial Community 



La Cage Aux Folles 
Jan. 22, 23 

A hysterical, romping musical 
comedy set in the South of 
France, chronicling the 20- 
year relationship of George, a 
gay nightclub owner and his 
star, Albin. Winner of 6 Tony 
Awards. DA Centennial Hall at 
8 p.m. Tickets $ 32 , $28, $22. 
Matinee on the 23rd at 2 p.m. 
$25, $22, $19. Info, 

621-3341. 

Southern Arizona 
Symphony Orchestra 
Jan. 24, 26 

Pianist David Craig joins this 
all-volunteer, 60-member 
orchestra for Ernest Bloch’s 
“Concerto Grosso” and Cesar 
Franck’s “Symphonic Vari¬ 
ations for Piano and Orches¬ 
tra.” Violist Margaret Detwiler 
is featured in Hector Berlioz’ 
“Harold in Italy,” Op. 16. 
Frederic Balasz guest con¬ 
ducts. Jan. 24 at 3 p.m.; Jan. 
26 at 8 p.m. St. Pius X 
Church,1800 Camino Pio 
Decimo. Tickets, 325-7709. 
Info, 885-3573. 

Michel Legrand and Friends 
Jan. 27 

Three-time Academy Award¬ 
winning composer Michel 
Legrand (“Summer of 42,” 
“Lady Sings the Blues,” 
“Windmills of Your Mind” and 
“Brian’s Song”) plays and 
sings his own music. UA 
Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $17, $14, $12. Info, 
621-3341. 

“By George! A Salute 
to George Gershwin” 

Jan. 29, 30 

Guest Norman Leyden will 
conduct the Tucson Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra in a pops 
concert featuring Gershwin 
greats including “Strike up 
The Band,” “Embraceable 
You,” “Summertime,” “Foggy 
Day" and other memorable 
tunes. At 8 p.m. in TCC music 
Hall. Info, 882-8585. 

Fifties Dancing 

Little Anthony’s Diner, across 
from the Gaslight Theatre at 
7000 E.Tanque Verde Rd., 
features The Cadillacs! doing 
live rock ‘n’ roll dance music 
from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. on 
Fridays and Saturdays. 



Amerind Foundation 
Jan.1-31 

“Navajo Ways” presents the 


arts and crafts of the Navajo 
tribe, featuring objects from 
the Amerind permanent col¬ 
lection. Included are textiles, 
silverwork, ceramics and 
watercolor. It’s a mixed bag, 
but most of the stuff on view 
dates back some decades. 
Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, 

1- 586-3666. 

Jan. 6-31 

An exhibit of Hopi works on 
paper, emphasizing watercol- 
ors of the Old West. Includes 
Otis Polelonema, who began 
the Hopi watercolor tradition 
in the ’ 20 s. Treat yourself to 
Arizona’s past. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Through Jan. 23 

Featuring the oils of P.W. 
Gorman—representational art 
with a traditional western 
theme. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m .-6 
p.m. Sat. ‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. 
Grant Rd., Suite 153, Cross¬ 
roads Festival. 323-0266. 

Art Network 
Through January 

Get original and own some 
“wearable art.” Outfit yourself 
in avant-garde bola ties, 
jewelry and gonzo T-shirts 
with social comments—many 
reflecting on our guv. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m .-6 p.m.; Sat., 8-10 
p.m. 624-7005. 

Cabat Studio 

Paintings and limited-edition 
prints by Erni Cabat, hand¬ 
made one-of-a-kind ceramics 
by Rose Cabat and contempo¬ 
rary jewelry by June Cabat. 

The whole family is in on the 
act. Irregular hours so call 
first—appointments can be 
made. 627 N. 4th Ave. 

622- 6362. 

Center For 

Creative Photography 

Until they move into their new 
building, they’re digging 
through their archives, pre¬ 
senting shows from a perma¬ 
nent collection that includes 
Ansel Adams, Edward 
Weston, WeeGee and scads of 
others. Call for the monthly 
surprise. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m .-5 
p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. 843 E. 
University Blvd. 621-7968. 

Central Arts Collective 
Through Jan. 3 

Membership show featuring 

2- and 3-D pieces. An inter¬ 
esting collective that likes to 
project an avant-garde image. 
Sometimes they make it. 250 
E. Congress. Wed.-Fri., noon- 
3 p.m. Sat.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 

623- 5883. After-hours ap¬ 
pointments. 628-7667. 


Jan. 6-Jan. 31 

The Big Apple shooters are 
flying into the Old Pueblo y,,. 
an exhibit by five photogra¬ 
phers who work together 
thematically. Both 
Cibachrome knock-your- 
socks off color work and b&y. 
gelatin prints. The theme is 

heady—mythology. See What 

restless urbanites are up to 
Reception, Jan. 9,7-9 p.m 

Davis Gallery 
Through Jan. 10 

Really large abstract acrylics 
by Tucsonan George Welch, 
professor at Pima College. 
6812 N. Oracle. Tues.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. 297-1427. 

De Grazia Gallery 
Closing Jan. 5 

Part of DeGrazia’s permanent 
collection are his visions of 
the Madonna—the original 
one. Mon.-Sun., 10a.m.-4 
p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
299-9191. 

Jan.1-31 

A showing of DeGrazia’s most 
famous and popular paintings 
of children. See the originals 
of those magnets on your 
refrigerator. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Jan. 5-31 

Linda Rosenfield’s mixed- 
media photographs and 
George Enhat’s stone sculp¬ 
tures and drawings. Recep¬ 
tion, Jan. 16, 7-9 p.m. 135 E. 
Congress St. Hours; noon-5 
p.m., Tues.-Sat.; 1-4 p.m.. 
Sun. Info, 792-4503. 

Douglas Little Gallery 
Jan. 1-13 

Entitled “Reaching Out,” these 
paintings and crafts were 
created in the Arizona State 
Prison. In Douglas. Info, 1- 
364-3797 or 1-364-2633. 

Eleanor Jeck Galleries 
Through January 

Featuring flashy-colored 
ceramics by William Berchou 
and new 3-D prints by James 
Rizzi. El Mercado de Bou¬ 
tiques, 6336 E. Broadway. 
Info, 790-8333. 

Etherton Gallery 
Through Jan. 16 

Gall Marcus-Orlen’s large oil 
paintings center on interior/ 
exterior landscapes exploring 
the heady world of dreams, 
juxtaposed with the day-to- 
day life of motherhood and 
family. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 
p.m.Thur. ‘til 7 p.m. 424 E. 
6th St. 624-7370. 

Jan. 20-Mar. 5 

Marilyn Bridges’ acclaimed 
aerial photography of 
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Go SilK - Forever changing our perception of 
silk from a dainty, damageable fabric to a 
strong durable one. » 




CASAS ADOBES 

PLAZA 

297-1308 


TUCSON MALL 
888-5338 


“sacred” landscapes and 
Tucsonan Barbara Grygutis' 
sculptures and ceramics. 
Reception, Jan. 23 from 
6:30-9:30 p.m. 


Framer’s Gallery 

Presenting limited-edition 
prints by nationally known 
artist Bev Doolittle from 
California. Her camouflage art 
is her signature. They carry a 
variety of limited-edition 
prints from others of national 
stature. Mon.-Fri,, 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
4740 E. Sunrise Rd. 
299-5107. 


Galeria Anita 

Primitive paintings in a bright 
southwestern style and sculp¬ 
ture by Frank Franklin and 
marionettes by Anna. A vari¬ 
ety of Mexican imports. 
They’ll let you look (and buy) 
at their downtown studio, but 
by appointment only. 825 N. 
Anita. Info, 792-0777. 


Mitchell, Brown & Co. 

Featuring a large selection of 
19th- and 20th-century 
American paintings with an 
emphasis on ornithological 
prints and botanicals. Finally 
a place that isn’t regional. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
2843 N. Campbell Ave. 
795-0896. 


Murphey Art Gallery 
Jan. 3-Jan. 29 

Mr. Malcolm Watt and Trudy 
Griffin Pierce exhibit their 
representational renditions of 
the Southwest in oil. Recep¬ 
tion Jan. 3 from 2-4 p.m. St. 
Philip’s in the Hills, Campbell 
and River. Viewing and sales 
on Sun., Tues. and Thurs. 
from 2-4 p.m. Info, 299-6421. 


National Light Gallery 
of Photography 

Large color photographs 
featuring long-time expo¬ 
sures. You know, like 300 
lightning bolts in one shot. All 
work is by Cara Cupito, except 
for occasional shows by other 
artists. Sat. and Sun., noon-4 
p.m. and by appt. Mon.-Fri. 
309 E. Congress St. 

623-7825. 


Jan. 7-Apr. 4 

It s their first annual winter 
show featuring the work of 
local known and unknown 
artists. It’s anybody’s guess 
what they’ll be showing since 
they hadn’t selected the good 
ies at presstime. 


Obsidian Gallery 
Through January 

The second annual “Flights of 
Whimsy” show emphasizes 
humor and fun. Reed Keller’s 
zebra-stemmed goblets, dog- 
handled mugs and mad-dog 
platters; Sarena Mann’s mo¬ 
biles and hanging figures of 
dancers, acrobats, angels and 
pixies in papier-mache; Susan 
Gamble’s ceramic wall pieces 
interpreting Hispanic yard 
shrines, and others. 4340 N 
Campbell, Suite 90. Mon.- 
Sat., 10a.m.-5:30p.m.. 
577-3598. 


Old Pueblo Museum 
Through Jan. 31 

Entitled “Sculptured Steeds: 
The Golden Age of Carou¬ 
sels,” the exhibit focuses on 
the private collection of the 
American Carousel Museum. 
Antique, hand-carved wooden 
carousel horses, restored to 
original condition, are dis¬ 
played. Check out the working 
hand-cranked English carou¬ 
sel. Demonstrations of carou¬ 
sel animal restoration. At 
Foothills Mall. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 


Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Through Jan. 9 

Michael Ives displays his 
Southwestern contemporary 
folk art in acrylic on canvas. 
N. Shreko Markin exhibits 
polychrome ceramic land¬ 
scapes. St. Philip’s Plaza, 
River and Campbell, Suite 64. 
Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
299-6998. 


Jan. 12-Feb. 13 

John Dawson’s controversial 
work occupies the Spotlight 
Gallery: large oil paintings and 
drawings that are emotionally 
charged figurative works. He 
also displays sculptures and 
bronzes. 


Philabaum Gallery & Studios 

Featuring handblown glass by 
local artists, as well as paint¬ 
ings. prints and sculpture. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 711 
S. 6th Ave. 884-7404. 


lights thrown in. Richard 
Shaefer exhibits computer¬ 
generated watercolor collages 
and Scot Dunham shows off 
his 3-D sculptural, fanciful 
glass. Pima Community 
College Student Center, 2202 
W. Anklam Rd. Mon.-Thurs., 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri., 9 a.m.- 
4 p.m. 884-6975. 


Rosequist Galleries 
Through January 

Fine contemporary Southwest 
art, from the traditional to the 
innovative, by a variety of 
gallery artists—over 7,500 
square feet of visual feast. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
1615 E. Fort Lowell Rd. 
327-5729. 


Saguaro Credit Union 
Jan. 4-Mar. 25 

While you’re standing in line 
waiting for cash, view Carol 
Lavoie’s “Handscapes," a 
selection of new watercolor 
paintings in a solo show. 
Corner of Speedway and 
Euclid. Credit Union hours. 
Info, 624-9124. 


Saguaro Gallery 
Closing Jan. 2 

With “Oil and Canvas, 1987,” 
Brenda Ann Johnson, veteran 
illustrator, ventures into the 
fine arts with realistic paint¬ 
ings from wildlife to land¬ 
scapes. An escape into real¬ 
ism. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 11050 E. Tanque Verde. 
749-2152. 


Jan. 17-31 

Ann Fowler, watercolorist, 
displays imaginative fantasy 
paintings using lots of floral 
imagery. Ellen Eaton paints 
porcelain with a light, delicate 
touch, “reminiscent of Re¬ 
noir." You be the judge. 
Reception Jan. 17 from 
1-6p.m. 


Sanders Galleries 

Exhibits by Western artists 
Richard lams, Don Jaramillo, 
Doug Ricks and Doyle Shaw. 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 299- 
1763. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Showing at the 
Westin La Paloma branch 
gallery are regional artists and 
watercolors on rice paper by 
Jerry Becker. 3300 E. Sunrise. 
577-5820. Mon.-Sat., 

10 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Oasis Gallery 
Through Jan. 4 

Tucson photographer Cy 
Lehrer’s work is titled “Subur¬ 
bia: A Fable For Our Times 
and Other Urban Landscape 
Selections.” He’s not only 
prolific, he’s good. The 
Tucson Community Cable 
Corporation Oasis Gallery is at 
124 E. Broadway. Tues.-Sat., 
MO p.m. Sun., noon-8 p.m. 
624-9833. 


Pima Community College 
Jan.19-Feb. 5 

Trish Wann displays large 
mixed-media sculptures 
with a whimsical animal 
theme. She’s even got some 


Settlers West 

An exhibit devoted to the 
American West featuring 
representational portraits, 
landscapes, wildlife art, sculp¬ 
ture, et al., by more than 30 
nationally acclaimed artists, 
including Ken Riley, Tom Hill, 
R.M. Stubbs, Duane Bryers, 
Jim Reynolds and others. 
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HiIikI cTtifted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 


Handmade Quilts 
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Aunt Suzie’s 

Country Corner 

Many Hands Courtyard 
3054 N. 1st Ave. 

792-3570 
Tues. -Sat. 10-5 
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Mon.-Sat., 10a.m.-5 p.m. 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 
299-2607. 


Tohono Chul Park 
Jan. 9-Feb. 28 
Entitled "Traditional Leather 
Workers of Southern Arizona 
and Sonora,” this display 
shows handmade saddles, 
bridles, ropes and boots. The 
history, the variations, the use 
and importance of each object 
in Southern Arizona, and 
Sonoran culture rounds out 
the show. 

Jan. 9-Feb. 28 
Paintings and sculpture from 
the private collections of the 
Friends of Western Art. 

Closing Jan. 4 
"Traditional and Contempo¬ 
rary Quilts," a colorful fabri- 
ganza including miniature 
quilts for doll houses and 
traditional sizes. 7366 Paseo 
del Norte. Adm. charge. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 742-6455. 

Closing Jan 3 

"The Sublime Desert," land¬ 
scapes in watercolor by Eva 
Arenas. 


Tubac Center 
Closing Jan. 3 
Featuring forty artists from 
around the country displaying 
their crafts—wood, ceramics, 
glass, metalwork and weav¬ 
ing. These are the leftovers 
from the Christmas sales; 
maybe you can find a bargain 
now. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Sundays, 1-4:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Downtown 
Tubac.1-398-2371. 


Tucson Art Institute 
Through January 

New works by the faculty are 
on view—oils, watercolors, 
handmade paper and more. 
Get your imaginations and 
fingers in gear—new art 
classes start this month on 
the 11th. Pre-registration 
required. 1157 S. Swan Rd. 
Info, 748-1173. 


Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Jan. 31 
New Mexico artist Sam 
Scott’s "vivid brush strokes 
and pulsing color” will accom¬ 
pany the show listed In our 
"Choice” section. 140 N. Main 
Ave. Tues., 10a.m.-9p.m. 
Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 
624-2333. 


Through Feb. 3 
"El Nacimiento," the tradi¬ 
tional Mexican nativity scene, 
is a local institution. An elabo¬ 
rate nacimiento, including 
more than 100 figurines, will 
be on display at the historical 
Casa Cordova at TMA. Free. 


UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Jan.11-Feb. 11 
Dave Laughlin’s paintings of 
the Black Cavalry. Regular 
Student Union bldg, hours. 
621-3546. 


UA Museum of Art 
Closing Jan. 10 
"An Enduring Grace: Photo¬ 
graphs by Laura Gilpin" dis¬ 
plays more than 100 ex¬ 
amples in a retrospective of 
the acclaimed southwestern 
photographer. Organized by 


the Amon Carter Museum 

Fort Worth and 

the UA Center lor Creatiyp '' 

Photography Mon -Fri 
a m -5 pm and noon ^ p ,.p 
on Sunday 621-7567 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
Jan. 8-Feb. 8 
Narcisco and Stevens display 
photographs of man and 
nature. 

Regular Student Union bldg 
hours. 621-3546 


UA Union Gallery 
Jan. 14-26 

They’re doing a wall-to-wall 
celebration of Martin Luther 
King—find out how different 
artists interpret the man and 
the dream. UA Student Union, 
main floor. Mon.-Fri.. 10-4 
p.m. Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m 
621-3546. 


Venture Fine Arts 

A new gallery on the block 
emphasizing representational 
and impressionistic art. Fea¬ 
tured are Carolyn Norton 
(impressionistic figures and 
still-lifes In oil); Dan Bates 
(western bronze sculpture); 
Gary Price (wildlife sculpture) 
and many others. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. and by ap¬ 
pointment. 6541 E. Tanque 
Verde (Trail Dust Town). Info, 
298-2258. 

Womankraft Gallery 

This gallery specializes in art 
to serve special populations— 
senior citizens, children and, 
of course, women. Call for 
further Info. Weekdays, noon- 
4 p.m. 200 E. Congress St. 
792-6306. 


.gljl SOUTHMARK FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Total Financial Planning 


Slocks, Bonds, Mutual Funds 

Cable T.V., Real Estate, Gas, Oil, High 

Technology, Income Programs, Insurance 

Diana Vidisky 

R ef> is tercel Represcntati ve 

1670 N. Kolb Rd. • Suite 142 • Tucson, AZ 85715 
(602) 886-7916 


Maya 

Palace 


• Beautiful ethnic clothing 

• Mexican occasional dresses 

• Imported tapestries and gifts from 
Latin America and ali over the world! 

El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway at Wilmot»748-0817 

Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell *325-6411 


hair art 

CAMPBELL NEAR GRANT 602 •326-0833 
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It's 7:30 on a cold Tuesday morning when the 
jalapeno man makes his drop. He arrives in a thun¬ 
dering black Chevy double cab pickup and heaves a 
fifty-pound bag of fresh, home-grown, glossy green 
incendiary bombs into Richard Lara's welcoming 
arms. Lara smiles and promises to pay his supplier 
ten bucks in trade over the next two weeks, which is 
aU the time it will take him to go through all those 


aos. . 

fty pounds in TWO WEEKS? Hot damn! This 
weak-kneed, wuss-bellied, Sonoran-style 
an kitchen; this is the real thing. Mexican 
ig as I remember it from the time I was about 


Tex-Mex. 

It arrived in Tucson last September with Lara, 
who says he was on his way to California when he 
passed through town, stopped to visit a cousin, and 
got himself bewitched by the mountains and desert. 

"Man, ah lu-uv Tucson," he says, beaming, in an 
East Texas drawl tinged with a slight Spanish ac¬ 
cent—a weird yet mellifluous combination. "Once 
we'd stayed a couple of weeks, I said to my wife. 


'this is probably where we're gonna live and die.' I 
just wish Tucson was in Texas." 

Central casting couldn't have produced a more 
appropriate persona to bring Tex-Mex to Tucson 
than Richard Lara. He's an irrepressibly outgoing 
thirty-eight-year-old, a Texas native who's in love 
with dreams and hard work and food. He remem¬ 
bers growing up in Bryan, a town roughly midway 
between Dallas and Houston, where his haunt was 
the kitchen. "My sister would be in the living room 
watching American Bandstand, and Td be in the 
kitchen, helping my mother—she was a great cook. 
I'd slap on an apron and peel potatoes or whatever. 1 
loved it. And I learned all her recipes." 

He didn't immediately become a professional. 
He says he worked in construction for a while, then 
bought a game room in downtown Bryan with pool, 
a video arcade, food and drinks. It did okay imtil the 
oil crash of 1984. The whole Texas economy im¬ 
ploded and Lara's clientele vaporized. 'T lost every¬ 
thing," he says. 

He was heading for California with a screenplay 
when he decided to stop here. "Sure, I'm a 
dreamer." He has no college degree, no training in 
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writing. He just has ambition. He has worked 
twelve hours a day, six days a week, since he arrived 
here. Some mornings, when there's a lull in busi¬ 
ness, he'll sit outside in an old plastic lawn chair 
studying a frayed, coverless paperback entitled Six 
Weeks to Words of Power. 

"I'm trying to improve my vocabulary," he ex¬ 
plains. One Saturday 1 stopped by on my bike to 
pick up some fuel. Lara passed me a soft taco and 
surveyed the Broadway traffic. "Be careful out 
there," he warned. "That traffic's audacious " 1 pon¬ 
dered that, surveying the traffic myself. It was the 
perfect word. 

Lara runs a small Mexican take-out place called 
"Fajitas on Wheels." "Small" means six by ten feet 
It's a homemade wooden trailer that looks like a 
child's playhouse. At one end is a tall, black cylin¬ 
drical oven in which he smokes the beef. At the 
other is an apartment-sized Welbilt stove. There's 
just enough room between them for Lara to maneu¬ 
ver flour tortillas onto a griddle and stuff them with 
fajitas or barbecued beef. It's the most modest Mexi¬ 
can dispensary in town. It's also a miniature treas- 
ure. 

A bit of background is in order. Remember 
about a decade ago how Texas, for so long viewed as 
a crude, boisterous, insufferably cocky jerk of a 
state, suddenly began to ooze panache? Stetsons 
turned up on Wall Street, Dallas exploded across 
prime time, the Cowboys became America's Team. 
In a single year 200 corporations moved their head¬ 
quarters from New York to Houston. Austin became 
the new mecca of high-tech, and James Michener 
even moved there to Discover Texas firsthand and 
write a deadly epic about it. 


A column about eating is no place to attempt 
deep psychoanalysis of a nation, but it may be that 
Americans were so dispirited after the years of 
Nixonian mendacity and the Carter malaise that we 
were desperate for a new symbol—an unshackled, 
heroic, can-do spirit, which we thought we were 
discovering in Texas. In the midst of this phenome¬ 
non, which came to be known as Texas Chic, it was 
inevitable that the state's distinctive food would be 
discovered, exported and re-invented from Califor- 


The result is the most 
ambrosial heef you can imagine 
wrapped in a tortilla with chunks 
of the Death Star. 


nia to Maine. I speak of fajitas. 

Lara sighs. "It's become a million-dollar word. 
And it's been abused so badly. There's no such thing 
as 'steak fajitas,' 'chicken fajitas,' 'shrimp fajitas' or 
'fajita pitas.' The word 'fajita' means 'skirt,' and 
there's only one cut of beef called the 'skirt' per cow. 
It comes from inside the rib cage, and it's the only 
thing you can use to make real fajitas." 

Lara should not visit TGI Friday's. On its cur¬ 
rent menu he would find one of the most outrageous 
incarnations imaginable: Mu Shu Chicken Fajitas, 
which is marinated chicken stir-fried with Napa 
cabbage, celery, mushrooms and bean sprouts, and 
served with hoisin sauce, fortune cookies and tortil¬ 
las. I am not kidding. Texas schoolkids grow up 
being told, apocryphally, that their state is the only 
one in the Union that has the legal right to secede 


and become an independent republic (as it was from 
1836 to 1845). If ever there were good cause to do it 
this is it. 

Lara marinates his beef skirts for two to three 
(days, then slowly steam-smokes them over nies- 
quite. The beef emerges from the oven wonderfully 
tender and smelling like a sweet nocturnal campfirg 
just over a hill somewhere between Austin and 
Waco. (Sure, I'm getting wistful.) Then just before 
serving, he mixes it with a pico tie gallo sauce (liter¬ 
ally, "beak of the rooster") made with tomatoes, 
fresh jalapenos, onion and cilantro. 

The result is the most ambrosial beef you can 
imagine wrapped in a tortilla with chunks of the 
Death Star. It is stinging, searing, volcanic. Hell it- 
self on the palate. It is exquisitely painful, a perfect 
10 of sweet agony. It is also macho—in a genderless 
form perhaps unique to the state of its origin. 

On a recent afternoon my wife Patty, also a 
Texas expatriate, stopped by Lara's playhouse and 
asked for fajitas with a double splash of pico degallo. 
She stood around outside, nonchalantly munching 
her lunch, while a trio of young men stood and 
watched from a discreet distance, as if expecting her 
to burst into a pillar of fire. They wore expressions 
of awe and incredulity. 

"You're actually eating that stuff?" one finally 
ventured. 

"Sure," she answered with a sweet smile. 
"Doesn't everybody?" Texas Chic in its finest hour. 

J 

At this writing, Fajitas on Wheels is in a vacant lot on 
Craycroft Road just south of Broadway. But there's land¬ 
lord trouble, and Lara is looking for a neiv place to park. 
We'll update next month. 



Enjoy The New Year With The 
Freshest Coffee In Town 


1730 E. Speedway 
795-4717 
6342 N. Oracle 

742-7444 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PUB 

\N\]m ambience is anathema 

By EMIL FRANZI 


Tucson has lost one of its major 
landmarks, a loss every bit as cultur¬ 
ally devastating as the razing of the 
DeGrazia adobes on Campbell 
Avenue. In October, the Grant Road 
Tavern was destroyed by fire. 

For more than thirty years, the 
GRT was a home away from home for 
UA students as well as a host of neigh¬ 
borhood pub types. Along with many 
others of my generation, 1 fondly re¬ 
member it from the late fifties. In fact, 
my bachelor party was held there for 
the greater part of April 23, 1965, 
about which I can only remember sev¬ 
eral quotations of Stanley Holloway's 
immortal line: "Get me to the church 
on time." 

The GRT was an institution. In 
these days of generic places with 
stamped-out formats, it was a stick-to- 
your-ribs kinda spot. The giant ham 
sandwiches were to the UA crowd 
what the original Greasy Tony's sub¬ 
marines were to Princetonians. The 
old-fashioned bowling machine, dis¬ 
carded in the late sixties due to high 
maintenance costs and the acre of 
floor space it took up, paid for many a 
pitcher and sandwich. The unsuspect¬ 
ing didn't know it was a sucker for a 
loft halfway up the left side, giving 
you that needed 7-10 pickup or a blaz¬ 
ing three-strike tenth frame. 

It was rumored that some of us 
actually used the GRT as a mailing 
address, but to my knowledge the 
only one doing so was Dave Mackey, 
now the city's purchasing director. 
The rest used Tucson Liquors on 
North 4th Avenue—Leon Spitzer 
would do anything to up the traffic by 
the beer coolers. 

Now the Grant Road Tavern is 
charcoal. A memory. One more of our 
roots pruned. What remains with us 
that shares its venerability? 
Unfortunately, not a lot. Most of the 


great bars that existed thirty or so 
years ago have either been replaced by 
California-style shopping centers or 
have gone through more name 
changes and facelifts than Elizabeth 
Taylor. The Tally Ho, the Green Shack, 
the Intrepid Fox, the Ship Ahoy, 
Mother's, Jim Mayo's, Stanley's Tav¬ 
ern and Rod and Ray's are gone for¬ 
ever. Note their passing and weep. 
And try to recall their greatness. Yeats 
would understand. 


instances shadows of their former 
selves, like obsolete naval vessels con¬ 
verted to duty as garbage scows. Con¬ 
sider the remains of a once-proud es¬ 
tablishment on Speedway just east of 
Country Club last known as Colette's. 
I remember it best in 1959 as The 
Rathskellier. It got raided by the local 
gendarmes one night, and they got 
most of my table for being underage. I 
kicked out a chicken wire partition 
next to the john and made a meta¬ 
phorically clean getaway, as Betsy 
Bolding, then Betsy Little, noted from 
the next table. How many different 
names did that place wear over the 
years? Fehr's Inn, Yogi's, My Office, 
etc. No staying power. 

There's another category: old 
names that live on in new locations. 
The Poco Loco, now on the south side 


of Speedway for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, used to be on the north 
side a couple of blocks to the west. 
According to Same Lena, the Poke be¬ 
fore that was still closer to downtown. 
Likewise, The Mint is now at its third 
location in fifty years at 3540 E. Grant, 
three blocks west of its last setting 
(where the Nite Owl now resides) and 
far away from its downtown origins. 

Which brings me to the short list. 
Like picking judges, only a helluva lot 
more objective. I find three, count 'em. 


three bars still doing business in the 
same old spot under the same old 
name thirty years later. (Restaurants 
with bars like Paulos or Gus and 
Andy's don't count. We're talking 
BARS, gang.) 

The finalists for longevity are: 

The Wooden Nickel Tavern, 1908 
S. Country Club, since 1942. (Quintes¬ 
sential working class. Ten beer taps, 
all American brands: Bud, Coors, 
Mick, Old Milwaukee and their light 
counterparts. Short draft of Old Mil¬ 
waukee, 40 cents. Big screen TV, three 
pool tables, Monday Night Football 
special—Bud Lite 25 cents a glass, $2 a 
pitcher, 25-cent hot dog. Also serves 
Tombstone pizza, burgers and a 
couple of sandwich options. Forty-six 
years worth of real Americana. 

The Bay Horse Tavern, 2802 E. 


Grant, in business since 1948, moved 
to present location from a block away 
in 1958. Bud, Coors, Miller Lite on tap. 
60-cent short drafts, 90-cent mugs, $2 
small pitcher, S3.50 large. Food con¬ 
sists of 75-cent com dogs, SI .25 polish 
sausage on a bun, and "wings of fire' 
at six for a buck. (These are sort of like 
Buffalo chicken wings.) Pool tables 
and a real collector's item, an indoor 
old-style phone booth complete with 
working pay phone. Thirty-nine years 
of public service. 

The Shanty, 401 E. 9th St., since 
1937. Fifty years of tradition, the first 
twenty or so next door. Most contro¬ 
versial old bar. Too many reporters, 
lawyers and other trendies clutter the 
place. Liberal Democrats have been 
known to have fund-raisers on the 
premises. Long suits are a good sand¬ 
wich menu around lunchtime and a 
multiplicity of foreign beers in bottles. 
Only gringo beers on tap are Coors 
and American Lowenbrau, which at a 
buck a throw for a mid-size glass are 
conclusive proof that yuppies mn up 
prices and destroy neighborhoods. 
Higher prices compensated for by 
brass plating on front door, bar and 
pillars, and by the best art display 
since Red and Ray's. The giant nude 
portraits are magnificent. 

There they are—three places with 
a combined century^ and more of guz¬ 
zling tradition. Three landmarks as 
vital to our culture as the Catalinas or 
a Hohokam min—or at least as vital as 
anything else we've built around here 
for quite a while. They have character, 
not ambience. "Ambience," like "cui¬ 
sine," is a prissy foreign word never 
used by real people, but only by those 
who go to places that serve zucchini 
and have ferns hanging around. 

REDNECK INROADS 

^ The second known all-you-can- 


Other spots still survive, in most 


other spots still survive, in most instances shadows 
of their former selves, like obsolete naval vessels 
converted to duty as garbage scows. 
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'A mix diid Ji»\\ n-hDiiK* hi»piHlity ... 

Tucson Cili/on 

"jcrumo'.s Mro ci>nsi>lenll\ runs llu* gtimiit Irom ynv?/ to 
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"I low i;. it pos^iblo for the food to kcvp bettor with o.uh 

vi>it7" ... 

riK''on C oinonliun IkiriMii 

. . . "Best se<ikH>d in the city" ... 

h^s7 Winner, Ciilin.irv AwnrJ'' 

CViginnl tind innov ative Ciijiin American dishes. Raw bai l iesh l ish 
_ __ Ouck — Certilied Angus beef — and other local specialties. 

Bread and desserts baked on premises. 

CAM TO RI:SI:R\ H ^(')L R TABLI* 

721-0311 

Restaurant Row h. Fanque \ erde 
Serv ing Lunch from 11:30 and Dinner from 3:00 
Sunday Brunch 1 L.ifO- 2:00 


Served 

Mon. 

thru 

Sat. 

11-5 

Starting 

at 

$3.95 




$ 9.95 


Old World Czechoslovakian 

and mid-European Cuisine 

Roast Pork, Duck & Beef • Stuffed Cabbage • Veal Roulade • Cevabcici 
Svickova • Wiener Schnitzel • Hungarian Goulash Cordon Bleu • Homemade 
Meat Loaf • Roast Stuffed Chicken • Roast Leg of Lamb 
Complete Banquet Facilities Serving 20 - 150 


Steaks • Seafood 
Cocktails 

293-0375 


1220 E. Prince 


(between 1st Ave. & Campbell) 
Reserv’ations accepted 


Early Dinner Menu 
Mon - Sat 3 - 5 p.m. 


$4.95 


DINNER 


Starting at Open 7 days a week 

$5.25 11 a.ni.-9p.m. 
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TO TUCSON'S FINEST 


SERVING DINNER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE 
TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS 



NEW SOUTHWEST 


Contemporary Southwestern Cuisine 


Casual Atmosphere 
Catering • To Go 


Moderately Priced 
Lunch • Dinner 






09 ' 


Gourmet to Go presents 

/TERRACOTTA 

»»»«««« 

577-8100 ■ St Philips Plaza • At Campbell & Fiiver Road 




Something to Trout About! 


Bring a rainbow to your day with Delectables' hot, succulent, stuffed trout. 
Fresh, ten-ounce Idaho trout stuffed with savory Rice Florentine. 
Enjoy our cozy atmosphere as you dine on the finest meats 
and cheeses. Complemented by our great selection of wines. 



533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

"The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience!' 



eat sushi bar was spotted in Monterey, 
California. 

Tucson opens first Indian restau- 
rant (far East type, not Shoshone). 
Delhi Palace, 6751 E. Broadway. All 
you can eat at lunch, $5.50. 

YUPPIE INROADS 

nr Wattle House, that magnificent 
highway dispenser of real food in no- 
nonsense surroundings, now has a 
chicken filet as an alternative to bacon, 
ham and sausage on the all-day break¬ 
fast menu. That menu spot could have 
contained corned beef hash. They won 
a big one here, friends. 

NOT SURE WHICH WA Y IT CUTS 

Seen on Euclid Avenue, Ontario, 
Calif., about a mile north of the air¬ 
port: Spike's Teriyaki. Kinda like a 
place named Pedro's Kielbasa or 
Wong's Ukranian Kitchen. 

CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK UPDA TE 

Our Place, 663 S. Plumer, next 
door to and in fact part of the Silver 


Lounge. Across from Carpenter',, 
Hall. Just opened in November. Crea^ 
chicken-tried steak—$3.75, soup 
salad, REAL veggies, mashed or 
french tried potatoes, roll and real 
butter. White gravy, but 1 bet you can 
get brown if you ask it's that kinda 
place. Nice folks and great daily 
breakfast specials at $1.19. 

CHIU DOG UPDATE 

tsp Steve's Vienna Wagon on North 
Church across from the Samaniego 
House and the La Placita blob. Regu¬ 
lar chili dog, $1.75. Jumbo $2. Go all 
the way and add the special home¬ 
made onion sauce for another two 
bits, or have a dog with just the onion 
sauce alone. Great stuff—Steve's wife 
makes it up every night. There's a 
lunch table with benches so you can 
eat there or take out. World class, j 

Emil Franzi writes mouthl}/about redneck 
culture and diet. He may be in cholesterol 
trouble. 


NuH 


evues 


Mina’s Thai 
6061 E. Broadway 

Here’s an idea, no charge, for the 
State Department: Before scattering those 
negotiators across the globe to try to cool 
oft civil wars and hotheaded despots, 
provide them with a course in Thai cook¬ 
ing. Because diplomacy is what this cui¬ 
sine is all about: making seemingly incom¬ 
patible ingredients live happily together in 
the same pot. 

Fiery chilies and coconut milk. Garlic 


and ginger. Mussels and basil leaves. 
Fresh mint and all the above. Logic and 
experience with blander cuisines argues 
that none of this should work. Yet it does. 
Thai food is one of the world’s more 
pleasurable adventures. 

Of the three Thai restaurants in 
Tucson, Mina’s wins my vote as the best. 

It has its shortcomings: the atmosphere is 
essentially that of a Denny’s with travel 
posters, and on some nights the cooks get 
a little crazy with the MSG. But all is for- 


The Frpnch Ioaf 

A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

At The French Loaf, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE• TUCSON • 577-2103 


■■■■■ .tfs yh jCrm ■■0% 
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^ How Do You 
Pronounce Italian Food 
in Tucson? 


From pizza and pasta to fine veal 
and fresh seafood, DaVinci's has been 
serving an extensive selection of Italian 
specialties since 1976. 


For all occasions try our pasta 
gift baskets, cakes from our gourmet 
dessert list, and other Italian delicacies 
from our showcase. 


3535 E. Ft. Lowell 881-0947 
Mon-Sat llam-lOpm 


given when a steaming #26, pla lad prig, 
arrives at the table. 

Pla lad prig, a whole fish fried crisp 
and smothered in fresh chilies, onion, 
mint, bamboo shoots and mushrooms, is 
our staple; whatever else we order, this is 
what we build the meal around. The mild, 
succulent flesh of the fish and the wild 
mixture of vegetables and herbs somehow 
mingle, intermarry, and achieve a blissful 
harmony of flavor with a pleasing variety 
of texture. At $8.95 it isn’t the cheapest 
dinner on the menu, but it would be tragic 
to miss it. 

Other recommendations, based on 
many evenings at Mina’s; for appetizers, 
the hot and sour shrimp salad ($6.95) and 
the chicken wings stuffed, improbably but 
sensationally, with chopped pork, mush¬ 
rooms, green onion and noodles ($4.95). 
Among entrees, the chicken with basil 
leaves ($4.95), the Thai pepper steak 
($5.75) and chicken stir-fried with ginger, 
curry and green beans ($4.95) are won¬ 
derful. Proper accompaniment to any of 
these is a bottle of Thailand’s Singha 
beer—a touch sweet for some palates, but 
on this one, the best brew made anywhere 
east of Dortmund. 

Open 11 a m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-IO 
p.m. weekdays, noon-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m. Saturdays, 5-10 p.m. Sunday. Credit 
cards. 790-0439. —El Paso. 

Old Times Kafe 
1485 W. Prince Road 

I just pulled a boner. At lunch with 
Iggy, our founder, I touted this terrific, 
though widely unknown, cafe. • 

“Write it!” the lizard commanded. 
“We’re short on EATS reviews this issue. 
Do it tomorrow, or even tonight.” Now 
you’re all gonna know about the verifiably 
best family-style restaurant in Pima 
County, and I’m gonna be waiting in line at 
a joint I used to enjoy unmolested by 
other eaters. 

Here’s the score, sigh: 

The only disingenuous thing about 
the Kafe is its “K.” It’s a converted home 
that would’ve made Beaver and the Cleav 
ers comfortable. Formicaphobes won t 
find any, and the waitresses are genuine 
real pros who understand the pace of 
dining, and the proper sum of conversa¬ 
tion between eater and server. 

Order dinner from the “Winter Spe¬ 
cials” placard located in front of you on 
the tablecloth. Feel free to disregard the 
menu; the specials, all $5.99, include the 
best fried catfish most people have ever 
had, and three cuts of beef, ribs or fried 
chicken. The dinner will come with vege¬ 
tables, usually fresh, and a baked potato 
or rice. 

If you’re hungry for some real food, 
the filet is super, both in taste and dimen¬ 
sions—it measures at least five inches 
across by an inch thick, and it’s wrapped 
in bacon. The catfish merits a second 
mention; it’s stupendous. The ribs are fair, 
the sauce a little bland. 

The breakfast menu is sufficiently 
varied. Some speak well of the French 


toast, though my day, and hence my ex¬ 
pertise, generally begins with lunch, and 
here you can afford to be daring. Have 
livers and gizzards; I do. Or have a 
cheeseburger. Old Times’ is unique—they 
call it Greek-style. Whatever you do, re¬ 
serve room for pie. Old Times’ apple pie 
is so hell-fire good that finishing it will 
leave you awash in sadness that it’s gone. 

Open Monday-Saturday 6;30 a.m.— 
9:30 p.m., Sunday, 7 a.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Charge cards. 293-2324. —Beef Boeuf 

Red Lobster 

5061 N. Oracle and 6622 E. Tanque 
Verde 

Okay, what’s a giant chain fish restau¬ 
rant, relentlessly inoffensive and market- 
researched up to its gills, doing in this 
library of small, individualistic and adven¬ 
turesome places? Simple; it’s reliable. If 
that sounds like damning with virtually 
inaudible praise, think back to all the over¬ 
salted, overcooked and over-the-hill fish 
you’ve been served, often at pricier joints 
than this. When it comes to seafood, 
reliability is a virtue not to be underesti¬ 
mated. 

Three of us scarfed up a quick, cheap 
lunch at the North Oracle shop the other 
day and generally felt good about it. 

Broiled flounder stuffed with deviled crab 
was moist, the crab exuded sweetness, 
and the accompaniments—kumquat-sized 
hush puppies, crisp cole slaw and a small 
hill of rice—were perfect. A “Luncheon 
Combo” served up popcorn shrimp, fried 
flounder and fried patties of deviled 
crab—tasty enough, but more fried food 
than one ought to digest at one meal. A 
“Light Lunch” of chilled shrimp (boiled in 
the shell, as they should be) and clam 
chowder, however, was only half enjoy¬ 
able. The shrimp were excellent, but the 
chowder was too thick with flour and too 
thin with seafood. Complained the diner, 
“The clams phone each other long dis¬ 
tance to warn of the approaching spoon,” 
But the bill came to a few cents under 
fifteen bucks, which is barely out of fast- 
food territory—hell, one of us shelled out 
four and a half clams the other day at a 
Long John Silver’s, and it wasn’t nearly as 
good. Red Lobster offers efficient service, 
a full bar, and the option of spending more 
for fancier meals if you care to. (For ex¬ 
ample $6.95 for langostinos in marinara 
sauce, or $11.95 for Alaskan snow crab 
legs. Live Maine lobster is sold at market 
price—$16.95 on the day we inquired.) 

One of the guys at our table observed, 
“I like taking my mother here, because it s 
not too big-city for her.” Another, whose 
personal rule for dining out in America is 
to “never eat in a town of less than 
250,000 people unless it’s in a state with a 
seacoast” says he’d make an exception if 
he found a Red Lobster. Reliability, Don’t 
scorn it. 

Open Sunday-Thursday, 11 a.m.—10 
p.m., Friday-Saturday, 11 a.m.—11 p.m. 
Credit cards; carry-out available. 293- 
9174 (Oracle); 886-5584 (Tanque 
Verde).—El Paso. 
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good eorth 

restaurant & bakery 

El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 
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How about all the fresh 
homemade soup and 
tortillas you can eat for 
only $2.69! 

Lunch Daily 

11 aw-4 pm Moii-Fri 
Mon-Albondigas 
Tues-Cheese Soup 
Wed-Pozole 

Thurs-Ranchero Soup (Cocido) 
Fri -Albondigas 


Taste the Real Tucson. 


6940 E. Broadway * 886-5386 
Open daily 11-9 • Sunday 11-8 













































The Fine Art 
of Italian Cuisine 




CASUAL DINING 
en Daily • Serving Lunch and Dinner 
SOUTHWESTERN CUISINE 

RIBS • STEAKS ♦ SEAFOOD • POULTRY 
LUNCH Monday through Saturday 

HAPPY HOUR - Two for One 

GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 


1 1 Michelangelo 


ristorante italiano 

Chot" Damiano AH offers the ultimate 
in rogionai Italian cuisino, featuring 
daily specials, fresh fish, homemade pasta, 
gracious hospitality, an extensive wine cellar, 
and gourmet desserts. 

Parties catered Sundays. 


Open Mon-Fri IMO, Sat 4-10 
Located discreetly in San Marco Plaza 
Oracle at Rudasill, 5931 N. Oracle Rd. 
Reservations suggested • 293-7100 


CATERING 

Division of Le Rendez-Vous Restaurant 

MAKE YOUR EVENT 
MEMORABLE 


CALL US FOR: 


tailor made parties, 

YOUR SIT DOWN LUNCHES & DINNERS, 

special events, cocktail parties...etc. 


Now Featuring In Cahoots "Garden Festival" 
along with great new menu 


* Live Entertainment Wednesday through Saturday 
* Nightly Drink Specials 4:00 p.m. til CLOSE 

4340 N. Campbell • St. Philips's Plaza • 577-3223 
HOURS: Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. Sunday 4:00 p.m. 


til CLOSE 



Bentley’S House 
of Coffee and Tea 
810 E. University 

Great place to study punks, 
hippies, young Republicans 
you know, the human race. 
Always busy, this small coffee 
house has a Mother Earth feel, 
serving healthy food (spinach 
pie, cheese puffs, stuffed 
croissants, daily specials and 
enormous salads). Hearty 
food for the belly and soul and 
everything is reasonably 
priced. They have outstanding 
desserts that change daily 
from marshmallow brownies 
to rugalouch to eight-layer 
Kahlua chocolate cake. Coffee 
by the pound to go. Live 
music, mostly folk. Average 
meal $3.50. 7 a.m.-1 a.m. 
weekdays, 3 a.m. weekends. 
795-0338. —Country. 

Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist lunch. 
We walked in and immediately 
noticed a chartreuse apple 
stuck in the brick wall. For¬ 
merly the original Dinnerware, 
the place has been trans¬ 
formed into an upscale eatery 
with plants in corners, wood 
floors, brick walls, large glass 
windows that serve up gener¬ 
ous portions of sunlight. The 
menu is sparse but everything 
on it is a light, delicious com¬ 
bination of flavors. We 
sampled the vegetarian 
cheesecake, served hot, a 
platter of shaved ham and 
smoked gouda cheese, and a 
fruit and cheese plate with 
strawberries, sliced apples 
and smoked gouda and brie. 
Everything came with French 
bread and salads heavy on 
color, served with a curried 
mustard dressing, slightly 
sweet and delicious. We 
indulged in dessert, lemon 
cheesecake (slightly dry), and 
something called Chocolate 
Overload which was just that 
(great). Revolving art shows. 
Wheelchair access. Non¬ 
smoking section. Visa and 
MC. Lunch and dinner hours. 
884-8004. —Country. 

Crossroads Restaurant 
36th and 4th ave. 

This combination drive-in and 
full sit-down Mexican restau¬ 
rant has great food and au¬ 
thentic character. If you’re not 
up to sitting in a restaurant 
full of people, you can sit in 
your car in pajamas, have 
your food brought to you ’50s 


style and let mariachis sere¬ 
nade you with love songs 
while you eat. Five combina¬ 
tion plates range In price from 
$4-$6.25. They also have the 
usual entrees of burros, 
tamales, chimis, flautas, 
enchiladas etc. Some unusual 
twists and turns with seafood 
dinners such as Camaron a la 
Veracruzana (steamed shrimp 
with olives and vegetables- 
$6.50) or Camaron a la Mexi- 
cana (steamed shrimp in fresh 
green salsa-$6.50). Once a 
place frequented mostly by 
southside families, it’s be¬ 
come a hangout for the uni¬ 
versity crowd. Domestic/ 
Mexican beer and popular 
wines. Wheelchair access. 

Visa and MC. 624-0395 — 
Country. 

Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to northern New Mexico what 
green corn tamales are to 
Southern Arizona, finally have 
arrived here—but rather than 
in the humble cafe style we 
prefer, these have been yuppi- 
fied a la Santa Fe. That’s okay, 
though; the food here is 
wonderful, ranging from 
Mexican to fresh fish and 
seafood, all of it presented as 
an art form. An appetizer of 
Coho salmon in puff pastry 
was very fine; a salad of 
papaya and endive was even 
better. Our steak tacos came 
with a side dish of corn, 
nondescript until we tasted it 
and and found it to be scraped 
from afresh, sweet cob. 

Moist swordfish was draped 
in tequila butter and flanked by 
crispy, tiny vegetables, ar¬ 
ranged in a different design 
on each diner’s plate. Can be 
quite expensive; most entrees 
In the $8 to $15 range. Open 
for lunch and dinner, except 
Mondays. 885-5310—Hunqrv 
Heart. 

Nate’s 

4700 E. Broadway 

If you like N.Y. style dell, 
you’ll find Nate’s to be a very 
reasonable facsimile thereof. 

The corned beef and pastrami 
sandwiches, the soul of all 
self-respecting N.Y. delis, are 
hot and hefty. Pickles and 
sauerkraut greeted me as I 
began my nostalgic gas- 
tronomical trip. There are 
forty sandwiches, so choosing 
is almost Impossible. I wanted 
to order one of each. Soups, 


salads, salamis, and shrimp 
(we’re not talking kosher 
here) are available. The fries 
are fine, but the cole slaw was 
too sweet for my taste. A few 
caraway seeds would help. 
The dessert case starts with 
cheeseake and runs wild with 
raspberry truffle, chocolate 
mousse, etc. In other words, 
there’s a caloric excess to suit 
every taste. So whether it’s 
corned beef, kasha, kishka, 
cake, or cholesterol, you’ll 
find it all here. Limited access. 
Moderate prices, meats, 
smoked fish and cheese 
available for take-out. Visa 
and MC. Open daily, 7 a.m.-9 
p.m. and ‘til 11 p.m. on Fri. 
and Sat. 881-1101. —Back 
East. 


Presidio Grill 
3352 E. Speedway 

If food is theater, this new hot 
spot does it very well. Tucked 
unassumingly in the midst of 
Speedway’s kitsch and clutter 
(only in the Southwest would 
the “in” crowd gather next to 
a Walgreen’s in a strip shop¬ 
ping center). Presidio will 
stun you the moment you 
step In the door with its cos¬ 
mopolitan Art Deco style. The 
seasonal Southwest nouvelle 
menu offers such surprises as 
roasted elephant ear garlic 
with brie and mixed peppers, 
pizza with sun-dried tomatoes 
and prosciutto, or Creole 
chicken with hot sausage 
gumbo. The grilled Chicken 
Santa Fe ($7) features slices 
with sumptuously plump skin 
fanned out over a green toma- 
tillo sauce, flanked by blue 
corn cakes and salsa fresca. 
The Guaymas shrimp, roasted 
peppers and artichokes over 
linguine ($9) comes with a 
rich cream sauce laced with 
cilantro (the unavoidable herb 
of the ’80s). Dessert choices 
include Chocolate Duet with 
English biscuits and berries. 
Don’t miss this class act—but 
do call ahead if you plan to 
arrive during the weekday 
lunch crush. Major credit 
cards; wheelchair access; 
lunch and dinner daily, break¬ 
fast added on weekends. 

Closed Mondays. 327-4667. 
—Hungry Heart. 

Sgt. Grijalva’s Restaurant 
y Cantina & Misty Mountain 
Gallery 

255 Camino Otero, Tubac 

There is nothing even re¬ 
motely military about the 
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UNEXPECTED CAFE STYLE 


INNOVATIVE FOOD & DRINK 


CAFE MAGRITTE 254 E. CONGRESS/884-8004 


Chocolate Truffles 
handmade in our shop 
with fresh cream 
and chocolate by Lindt 
of Switzerland 


El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway & Wilrrtot • 747-0340 
Open Mon - Fri 11 - 9 pm 
Sat 11 - 6 


‘TILMDNIGHT 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY ^ 


3352 EAST SPEEDWAY. TUCSON, ARIZONA 85716 • (602) 327-4667 

★ 






atmosphere at Sgt. Grijalva’s 
place. On the contrary, it’s 
just like the rest of Tubac 
village with its quiet charm 
and friendly, relaxed service. I 
was happy with my lunchtime 
choice of a Doha Susanna 
salad—three huge shrimp and 
tasty smoked chicken slices 
atop an interesting arrange¬ 
ment of spinach, orange 
circles, bean sprouts, lettuce, 
squash, alfalfa, tomatoes and 
onions with a choice of dress¬ 
ings and a hot roll and butter. 
My companion made short 
work of a cheese enchilada 
plate which included beans 
and a salad similar to mine. 

He pronounced it “just fine 
and quite filling,” which from 
his age group (upper teens) is 
no small compliment. There 
was plenty of good coffee, 
though I thought it could have 
a little hotter. Open seven 
days a week for breakfast (7 
a.m.-10 a.m.), lunch (11 a.m.- 
3 p.m.) and dinner (5 p.m.-IO 
p.m.) Reservations sug¬ 
gested: 1-398-2263. -Limey 

The Swedish Boathouse 
7889 E. 22nd St. 

This landlubbing riverboat 
always looked a little strange, 
perched there on the left bank 
of the Pantano Wash. Now, 


with a new owner, theme and 
ethnic menu, it is stranger 
still: There are lakeside tables 
insidelUe Swedish Boat¬ 
house, and a lake with boats 
and a battery-operated frog¬ 
man to play with. But you 
don’t need distractions from 
the food. The Swedes really 
know how to broil shrimp to 
perfection—a rare talent in 
this desert. The crab salad 
was excellent, too, as were 
the marinated mushrooms, 
fresh fruit salad, deviled and 
pickled eggs and a generous 
variety of other salads. At the 
hot smorgasbord table we 
found baked ham. meatballs, 
beef stew, parsleyed whole 
small potatoes and a tempting 
array of breads and cheeses. 
The potatoes were a little 
disappointing—a tad over¬ 
done—but all was forgiven 
with the arrival of a Swedish 
chocolate cake, deliciously 
moussey inside but firm 
enough on the outside, and 
perfectly complemented by 
strong coffee. Lunch served 
Tuesday-Friday, 11 a.m.—2 
p.m.; dinner Tuesday—Satur 
day 5 p.m.—10 p.m. and 
Sunday 5 p.m.—8 p.m. Sun¬ 
day brunch 11 a.m.—3 p.m. 
Wheelchair access, credit 
cards. 298—0028. —Limey. 
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NOTES 


I 


n 1899, Andrew Carnegie gave Tucson 
$25,000 for a public library. This was 
three years before Phoenix thought to 
ask him for one, a fact that should add to 
our bulging store of municipal one-ups 
over The Blob. 

Should, but won't. The embarrassing 
fact is that we haven't done very well in 
building on Carnegie's legacy. The library 
system we have today blooms with pro¬ 
grams, but in terms of 
books and branches is 
maybe half what a city 
this size needs. We're 
thirty years overdue on a 
new downtown library, 
which will be inadequate 
from the day it opens in 
1989. Phoenix hasn't done 
much better, but it has an 
excuse—nobody there 
reads. 

There's also an aes¬ 
thetic tragedy amid this 
tangle of political failures. 

You'll instantly under¬ 
stand if you take this pic¬ 
ture down to 200 S. 6th 
Avenue and try to discern 
the poise and nobility so 
evident here in the 
shabby old geezer of a building you'll find there. 

This library was designed by Henry Trost, a 
gifted architect who may have (the historical trail is 
foggy) worked for Louis Sullivan in Chicago in the 
1890s. He stepped off the train in Tucson in 1899 and 
immediately found himself showered with commis¬ 
sions—a mansion for the Owls Club, a dorm for the 
university, a house for the Ronstadts. He won the li¬ 
brary job in a competition, and turned out a small 
jewel in what was then becoming known as the Car¬ 
negie Classical style. A superbly proportioned por¬ 
tico pops out toward the street in a welcoming ges¬ 
ture, and the two wings echo the portico s Ionic col¬ 
umns bracketed by square brick piers. This was 
Trust's way of unifying the facade, yet introducing 
enough variation to keep it interesting. Look 
through a folio of Carnegie libraries and you'll find 
bigger, more imposing buildings. You won t find a 
better one. 

Now look what we've done to it. The dome col¬ 
lapsed in a fire in 1941 and was expediently replaced 
by a flat roof. The tableau in the pediment celebra¬ 
ting science and art is gone, replaced by a plaster 
blank. The high, arched windows are filled in. The 
sculptural ornaments over the cornice, including a 
stunning pair of winged lions, have vanished. Two 
sets of additions have been grafted on, the first, in 
1938, in a halfheartedly neoclassical style; the sec¬ 
ond, in 1961, a pair of crude young street thugs that 
seem to be elbowing a dignified old gentleman. 
Even the dedication, which once proclaimed this a 
CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, is gone. 

It's unspeakably sad, this trashing of what once 
was a lovely little temple of reading. It's also a meta¬ 
phor for the story of architecture in Tucson between 
1945 and today, four decades of boom that account 
for ninety percent of the carelessly built city we have 
today. 
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THE DERELICT OF 
SOUTH SIXTH 

A modest proposal to free the Carnegie Library 



In the last few years, there have been some signs 
of a turnaround, some good buildings such as 
Loews Ventana Canyon and Gateway Plaza (a spec 
office building at Kolb and Speedway that sports 
more color than USA Today —albeit fuiniiofiioiis 
color). There have been some worthwhile restora¬ 
tions and a gust of National Register activity. It's 
cause for optimism, and a reason that we now need 
a new metaphor. The Carnegie Free Library still 
could provide it. 

The library staff has a proposed a new use for its 
old building: as a "cultural center" for exhibits, lec¬ 
tures, film festivals and the performing arts. So far, 
so good. The first whiff of trouble arises in a conver¬ 
sation about it with library director Marcia King. 
Yes, she says, the cultural center will need to keep 
those additions. Without them, the building would 


be too small. The main stack area, west of 
the vestibule, can't be used for anything 
but storage because those stacks~-olive 
drab steel bookcases—are load-bearing. 
Tear them out and the roof will fall in! The 
stacks eat a third of the interior space, and 
with a total of only 22,000 square feet, 
nobody wants to talk about reducing 
what's left, no matter what it looks like. 
Tucson shouldn't swallow this pro¬ 
posal. It's cheap, expedi¬ 
ent and graceless. Eutha¬ 
nasia would be more hon¬ 
orable: let's bulldoze the 
derelict and throw up a 
slump block Multi-Use 
Facility with acres of 
space and no pretense 
that architecture is art. 
Just make it a municipal 
Price Club. This is, after 
all, consistent with what 
we've been doing for a 
couple of generations. 

Or else let's painstak¬ 
ingly and lovingly restore 
it. Commission new 
sculptures and rebuild 
the ornamentation. Reo¬ 
pen the windows; let the 
sunshine in. Restore the 
dome. Rip off the additions. Tear down the fence. 
And sure, make it a cultural center. New load-bear¬ 
ing walls can be built around the stacks and the inte¬ 
rior space expanded with a sensitive rebuild of the 
west side. 

An expensive proposition? Damn right. 

Andrew Carnegie, who donated 2,811 libraries, 
often asked towns to place over the entrances "a 
representation of the rays of a rising sun, and above 
that, the inscription 'LET THERE BE LIGHT'." If 
Tucson received such a request along with the gift, 
we apparently ignored it. What we have now is an 
opportunity to honor it, in principle, by exquisitely 
restoring this treasure and letting it serve as a rising 
sun of inspiration for a city that finally is beginning 
to care what it looks like. □ 

—Lawrence W. Cheek 


PUSH! EDITOR LOOSE AGAIN! 


Which former Tucson newspaper editor re¬ 
cently was seen nosing around at the Arizona 
Newspapers Association meeting, possibly sniffing 
for jobs? 

Nope, not Gerald Garcia, late of the Tucson Citi¬ 
zen. This time it's William Woestendiek, who led The 
Arizona Daily Star to its only Pulitzer during his ten¬ 
ure as its executive editor. Now, after five and a half 
years at The Plain Dealer in Cleveland, Woestendiek 
is again out of a job, this time, apparently, after los¬ 
ing a power struggle with his own managing editor. 

So is he job-hunting out here, just as Garcia has 
been rumored to be doing? "That's an interesting 
question," said the 63-year-old Woestendiek in a 
phone interview. "I was really not out there looking 
for a job. 1 was out there as past president of the 
Arizona Newspapers Association. That doesn't 


mean I'd be averse to the right job," he added, in a 
refrain that is becoming familiar in these parts, "f'd 
love to come back. It's a great place to live or work— 
editing or teaching, I'd be very interested." 

Woestendiek, who was followed to the Cleve¬ 
land paper by several Tucsonans (including report¬ 
ers John Long, who is still there, and Steve Meissner, 
who is back at the Star), has a reputation as an ag¬ 
gressive editor with excellent news judgment, but 
also a stubborn one who doesn't choose his battles 
carefully. His resume, while sporting such successes 
as the Star's Pulitzer (for coverage of the University 
of Arizona football scandals under former coach 
Tony Mason), also includes involuntary departures 
from several of the newspapers he has edittxl. 

"1 was hoping you were calling with a good 
prospect," said Woestendiek, chuckling. ' J 



















PLANNING PIMA 

Faster than a speeding slug 


You wanna build Mesa South in the Tortolitas? 
Orange County East along 1-10? Fine, fine, just sign 
these annexation papers quick.... 

On second thought, no hurry. The Tucson metro 
area has no regional land-use plan today, and the 
molasses-like process of drafting one has just been 
moved to another burner—and not necessarily a 
warmer one. On Nov. 9, some members of a citizen's 
committee that had been working on the plan for 
eighteen months were stunned when Assistant 
County Manager Chuck Huckelberry and Planning 
Director Bob Johnson told them, in effect, never 
mind. We'll just have our staffs work out a plan for 
the unincorporated areas, let the other towns and 
cities churn out their own plans (using a common 
set of goals and objectives) and then we'll get back to 
you. 


"One critical thing jumped out at me when the 
staff announced this total change in strategy," 
warned Tres English, a member of the comprehen¬ 
sive plan committee and co-chairman of a related 
citizen's committee on air quality, in a letter to 
Mayor Tom Volgy. "There will be no regional com¬ 
prehensive planning until June 1989. With the ex¬ 
ception of goals and objectives, which we have al¬ 
ways had and w'hich have no teeth, everything the 
county will now try to do will be with the county 
only. Each jurisdiction will continue on its own separate 
way for the next year and a half... " His fear is this will 
mean business as it has always been, in which devel¬ 
opers decide where and how we will grow, and 
huge satellites like Rancho Vistoso pop up in the 


vacuum of a metro-area vision. 

Laments Pam Patton, another local comprehen¬ 
sive plan agitator: "(County officials) just wimped 
out, with the supervisors' blessings, I m sure. 
They're just going back to amending old area plans, 
in a piecemeal process. If we do it this way, and then 
string together five plans from five ictions, 

we'll end up with an incomprehensive and incom¬ 
prehensible plan." ... I 

Even Andrew Federhar, a lobbyist for the devel- 
opment community and co-chair with Englis i o t le 
air-quality committee, expresses dismay, noting 
that the situation cries out for metro governmen 
Federhar, who supported 1986's failed attempt or a 
half-cent sales tax to pay for long-range transporta 
tion plans, fears the delays will screw up transpor a 
tion funding next time around as well. My concern 

is that this leads to exactly what us tired old asp a 

lobbyists' have been accused of: having transporta 

tion decisions drive land-use policy. 

Huckelberry and Johnson counter that t is is 
their only option, because incorporated towns on 
want Pima County telling them how or where to 
grow. And they insist their timetable to ave a 
plan in hand in two to three years—has not 
changed. Says Huckelberry, "Tucson has a compre¬ 
hensive plan, and Marana has adopted a general 
land-use plan. Oro Valley and South Tucson are jus 
beginning to develop their comprehensive plans. 
The only real variable is Pima, and we intend to 
move forward ... in getting our own house in order. 

Neighborhood activist Wanda Shattuck, a mem- 




Grande Hwy. Tucson, AZ (602) 744-9268 
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/•OLD PUEBLO 

»dobijS 


Authentic Southwestern 
Building Materials 


sawn timbers 


Affordable adobe home plans 


Quality stabilized adobe 
Hand peeled vigas and latillas 
Saguaro ribs 
Hand carved corbels 
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SIZWE BANSI IS DEAD is an astonishingly good play.” 

New York Times 

SIZWE BANSI IS DEAD 

By Athol Fugard 


Harry Waters, ]r. as Styles, Bennet Guillory as Sizwe Bansi 

January 2-23 

Tucson Community Center Theatre 

Low-priced previews on 
Jan. 2, 3,5, & 6 

COMING SOONUCOMING SOON!! 

Playwright Eric Overmyer’s off-Broadway hit 


by ERIC OVERMYER 

Travel with three Victorian women into the 1950s! 

January 29 - February 13 

Tucson Community Center Theatre 

Tuesday thru Sunday evenings 

with matinees on Wed., Sat, & Sun. 

$ 10.50 - $ 18.50 

CALL 622-2823 NOW!! 

THE PROEESSIONAL RESIDENT THEATRE OF ARIZONA 


N O TES 


merit about how to arrive at a . 


her of both the comprehensive plan 
and air quality committees, agrees. 
"Chuck's scenario reflects the current 
political reality," she says. 

But others, like Pima Federation 
of Homeowners leaders Patton and 
Dave Elwood, charge that this new go- 
it-alone, hash-it-out-later strategy is 
but the latest in years of frustrating 
stalling tactics. They say public offi¬ 
cials have been far too chintzy with 
the comprehensive plan committee, 
both with money and information 
such as data on sewer capacity. They 
complain that county officials de¬ 
clined to join Pima Federation s trip 
last summer to Austin, Texas, to study 
that city's successful, well-financed 
plan, hammered out in a contentious 
environment similar to Tucson's. 

"There has been a total lack of 
leadership," adds English. "Leader¬ 
ship ultimately has to come from the 
elected officials—the Board of Super¬ 
visors and the City Council—to pro¬ 
vide the bucks, move aside the road¬ 
blocks, negotiate with the other juris¬ 
dictions. And none of that has hap¬ 
pened." He contends city and county 
elected officials have plenty of lever¬ 
age at getting the other towns to coop¬ 
erate, ranging from quiet encourage¬ 
ment to the hardball of withholding 
sewer and water hookups. 

Obviously, there is vast disagree- 


hensive plan, and what it ,houH 
Creating a plan with teeth will 
the toughest political comprom',. 
ever attempted in this valley. 

At the two extremes of the i^sue 
people are accused of either wanting 
to slow growth by spelling out very 
low-density zoning and freezing if fop 
ever; or of wanting only a meaning¬ 
less, unenforceable list of land-use 
goals and objectives that will keep the 
real pow’er in the hands of speculators, 
developers, elected officials and the 
bureaucracy. 

All the traditional competitions 
and jealousies of the various jurisdic¬ 
tions are flaring—what, Tucson and 
Pima County work together? Hungn,' 
Marana compromise its newfound 
piece of the action? Not to mention the 
clashing ambitions of the players- 
like Patton and Supervisor Iris 
Dewhirst, who probably will be bat¬ 
tling each other in the 1988 county 
election. 

Which areas of the county will at¬ 
tract the most population growth, and 
w'ith it the attendant tax base, crime 
and traffic? Should another vote on 
the half-cent sales tax and long-range 
transportation plan wait for this com¬ 
prehensive land use plan? 

Despite such explosive cjuestions, 
Johnson claims to be optimistic: 


T emporary accounting 
personnel who don't 
know liabilities from assets 
can really throw you off 
balance. Don't tempt 
Murphy's Law. Call us 
instead, for temporaries 
who accrue credit to your 
organization. 


Murphy's Outlaws don't 
work here. Call us for the 
right person, right away. 
Guaranteed. 


101 N. Wilmot 
Suite 455 
Tucson, AZ 85711 
(602) 748-2222 



A NO/- X 

Account(mg)? 
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NOTE S 


"We're closer than we were eighteen months ago. 
My own strategic plan is that Pima County will have 
the highest level of standards, and then, once we've 
established credibility (for the comprehensive plan¬ 
ning process), the other jurisdictions will follow. 1 
think we can achieve quality and consistency." His 
plan is to have a proposal to offer residents of the 
unincorporated areas by June, followed by a draft 
comprehensive plan in June 1989. 

"This doesn't mean citizen input will be re¬ 
duced," insists Huckelberry. "It just means we need 
time to do our work and to present the committee 
with facts, rather than spending all our time in 
committees that are arguing without facts." 

Neighborhood activists including Patton, El- 
wood and English, meanwhile, are hoping that 
neighborhoods will unite to take the lead and push a 
meaningful comprehensive plan that will map out 
natural areas the community wants to preserve, as 

well as land that is appropriate for development_ 

and then enforce the plan through regional caps on 
sewer and road capacity. If we'd had all this a gen¬ 
eration ago, they rightly observe, today we might 
have a city of leafy riparian parks, arroyos free of 
cement, shorter commutes, fewer ugly strip zones 
and a Saguaro National Monument unmenaced by 
creeping suburbanization. 

"Neighborhoods, homebuilders, major busi¬ 
nesses, environmentalists—all will have to get to¬ 
gether and force the governments into doing their 
job," says English, suggesting that a well-planned 
community, without a brown cloud over its head, is 
the best route for both slow-growthers and pro- 
growthers to choose. □ 

—Norma Coile 



From the heart of the Southwest 

Custom Moccasins 

classic Iiniiaii gold & silver jewelri/, buckles & belts, Navajo 
rugs, Soutlnoester}! T-shirts, Americau-ludian music & books, 
Yaqui Masks & Kachiua Dolts, pottery 


2900 E. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 

catalog available 


DINN€RK«6 


Linda Rosenfield: 

Mixed-Media Photographs 


RRTISTS'GOOPeRfiTlVE GfilliRV 


A. George Enhat: 

Stone sculpture, Drawings 

hours: Tues. through Sat./12-5 pm 

Sunday/1 -4 pm __ 


135 E. CONGRESS STREET _ , „ , 147 Q„rr, 

TUCSON, AZ 85705 Opening Reception January 16, / 9 pm 

(602) 792-4503 January 5 -January 3 1 



{ E. GRANT ROAD 

d a half blocks east of alvernon 

•i 97.3845 


ADOBE 

teading post 


INDIAN ART 

tucson’s most complete and 
distinctive collection, 
reservation prices. 



Sin Vacas. 
Gateway to 
the best views 
in town. 

Estate-sized lots from the 
50’s nestled against the 
Coronado National Forest for 
the ultimate in privacy and 
natural beauty. Deer and 
Bighorn sheep still graze these 
hills, and the views are a 
kaleidoscope of mountian, 
lush desert, and magnificent 
city lights. 

Call Mark Hood or Nelson 
Howell, Estes Realtors', at 
742-4682 for your private 
showing, or visit us between 
11 & 5 everyday except 
Wednesday. 
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Iggy's VI6W of th6 und6rb6lly of lifs 


m Nuclear warheads the United States will de¬ 
stroy under the INF treaty: 364 

■ Nuclear warheads the United States has de¬ 
ployed since abrogating SALT II. 1,640 

Wi U.S. military aid to Israel in 1987, per Israeli sol¬ 
dier: $12,350 

■ Portion of all trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange this year that involved Japanese in- 
vestors: 1/10 

■ Requests for changes in new tax code received 
by House Ways and Means this year: 2,500 

■ Number of direct-mail solicitations sent to 
Henry David Thoreau at Walden Pond this 
year: 90 

■ Rank of murder among causes of death for Co¬ 
lombian males age 15 to 44: 1 

■ Number of Americans who had liposuction per¬ 
formed on their thighs in 1986: 30,800 

■ Percentage increase, since 1975, in the number 
of Americans who commute to work on bi- 
cycles: 325 

■ Number of people airborne over the United 
States during the average daytime hour: 123,000 

■ Price of Pet Rest—a casket, bodybag, sympathy 
card, and memorial-service text—for a guinea 
pig: $14.99 

B Life expectancy of a worker ant (in months): 3 

Copyright 1987, Harper's Magazine. All rights 
reserved. 


Realtors' 

6262 N. Swan Rd., 
Suite 100 W 
577-8822 


Estes Realtors’* 

1987 leading match¬ 
maker. Malinda will 
match your lifestyle 
with the right home, in 
the right community, 
with the right 
financing. 


Whether you’re buying 
or selling, you need an 
expert. 


Malinda is. 


Malinda Barry 



^IMI OirOUR EARRINGS, 

rracelets, pins, neck 

LACIS, rtCKS, STOCKINGS, SUS 
IPiNOERS, BAGS, NOT TO MEN- 
niip^^^QUR PRE-SPRING "CRUISE" 
Wil. ALL ON SALE DURING THE 
ilONTH OF JANUARY. 
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HE’S THE 

TAXMAN 

Babbitt’s smart, straight, original—and selling 
him in Iowa is like peddling the I.R.S. 


By Norma Coile 


In his campaign headquarters, he keeps a poster 
of Robert Redford as 'The Candidate." At forty- 
nine, he sees himself as the president. But the man 
his campaign must sell still has vestiges of the junior 
high nerd his Flagstaff peers saw—the one who 
went on, through sheer work and will, to become 
senior class president. 

His self-esteem never came from being the 
prettiest child, notes Hattie Babbitt, perhaps the 
one person who really knows the shy man beneath 
the cool intellect. "It came from leading the pack 
with ideas and being smart." 

Prime architect of his own aloof, academic per¬ 
sonality, Bruce Babbitt will never be the dream can¬ 
didate of the consultants who gave us Gary Hart as 
Marlboro Man and Joe Biden as Baby Boomer. 

His strongest selling point turns out to be ex¬ 
actly what drives voters away. 

It s 1 a.m., the end of another eighteen-hour day 
of selling Bruce Babbitt. Though he'll have to be up 
at six to do it again, Chris Hamel throws himself, 
with a bull-like energy that somehow makes him 
appear stocky when he isn't, into the corner booth ot 
a hotel lounge in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Upstairs, the 
candidate has fallen into bed to grab a few horn's 
before flying on to New Hampshire. But Hamel, co¬ 
ordinator of the Iowa political organization that 
regularly draws kudos in national mt\iia co\ erage 
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DesMotnes 


of Babbitt, is taking advantage of this chance to gos¬ 
sip with a couple of reporters from 
about Ev Mecham) and to check in with his held 
workers. On a clear, bone-chilling night a wee e- 
fore Thanksgiving, the bar is packed and 

His dark pinstriped suit vs^ould be at home on 
the Federal Reser\'e Board, but thirty-three year o 
Hamel would not. He has the ambition and compe 


United States Senate seat representing Arizona. 

The campaign year has been brutal with disap>- 
pointments. National headlines last summer, after 
Babbitt bombed the first televised debate from 
Houston with a dreadful head-bobbing, preachy 
performance, predicted he'd be the first Democratic 
casualW of the '88 race. Campaign coffers have been 
running on empty. Poll after poll has placed him in 
the bottom half of the six Democrats, and Johnny 
Carson likes to joke about that "VVabbitt, VVabbitt, 
Wabbitt." 

But with eight\'-two days left from this Novem¬ 
ber night—Hamel know’s the exact count—until the 
first real test of strength, the low'a caucuses on Feb¬ 
ruary' 8, Babbitt's people are pumped up. Other can¬ 
didates, like Dick Gephardt, peaked too early and 
looked to be on the w'av dowm, w'hile Babbitt is fi¬ 
nally catching a wave of flattering national public¬ 
ity. Just this w’eek, CNN had named him campaign 
"winner of the w'eek," and a computer-transmitted 
hotline for political junkies around the country had 
presented 'The case for Babbitt," in w'hich his 
chances of surprising the field w'ere likened to those 
of fellow’ w'estem moderate Hart four years ago. 

His plan for new’ tax revenues and specific 
budget cuts once had been scoffed at as suicide a la 
Mondale. But the stock market crash of October 19, 
W’hich forced even Ronald Reagan to talk taxes, had 
gone a long way tow’ard vindicating Babbitt—and 
making some of the other Democratic candidates 
look pretW silly on the deficit crisis. At the same 
time, the tenacious longshot from Arizona—de¬ 
scribed bv The Wall Street jounial as "an acquired 
taste"—seemed slow’ly to have earned the admira¬ 
tion of commentators. Without the luxury’ of expen¬ 
sive image consultants to remake him. Babbitt had 
wTUfully' gone out since the Houston debacle and 
proved that "if they can teach Mr. Ed to talk on T\^ 
they can teach me." 

By late November, Babbitt stiU had plenty' of 
detractors, including the The Nra^ Republic, w’hich 
dismissed him as having no base of support. And he 
continued to do dismally' in a couple of polls fifth 
out of six in low’a; tied for last in New’ Hampshire. 
But it had become almost chic in the national press 
to praise him for his forthright honesty' and his origi¬ 
nal ideas—all the w'hile w’riring him off and lament¬ 
ing the "given" that a serious, noncharismatic candi¬ 
date can't w in in the television age. 

Newsweek criticized "an annoying press 
habit..-the tendency [for example] to give Bruce 
Babbitt's poor {performance in a debate more promi¬ 
nence than his innovative profit-sharing proposals." 
Over near New’ Hampshire, w hich holds the second 
"must-w'in" contest of the presidential season, a 
paper called The Boston Phoenix urged voters: "As- 


?, for the nonce, that this is a race of ideas, and 


tence to match the suit—he used to be an investmen candidates should be judged on how’ honestly 

banker, and before that a special assistant to ov. imaginatively they are addressing America's 

Babbitt. But, as with Tucson-raised problems, and what they are prescribing for the fu- 

ager Fred EXiVal, his blond, boyish looks an p ^ former Arizona governor 

humor don't quite fit the image of hig sta es 5njce Babbitt would have to be counted the front- 


'ty boy from Phoenix, Hamel and his wife 
n marooned in these cornfields for nearly a 
h a challenge that expert after ex^ 
d as hopeless. But Hamel and D^Val eiwi- 
hs choice as far back as 1980, when Harne 
ibitt to Iowa to stump for a congressio 
te and test his appeal outside Arizona^ 
jst wake up thinking our ^^^s ^ 

It," Hamel recaUs. After ‘he 19M Dem<> 
nvenhon, the idea grew on Babbit too^and 
DuVal set up a national PAC at t e 
imel ran an alternative one at home t 
,ave financed a 1986 Senate race agamst John 
. He's here, Hamel admits b^ause Babbitt 
..V. th. firP to work this hard merely for a 


runner." ,. . 

And in an Atlantic Monthly piece that w'as re¬ 
printed in the Los Angeles Times and quoted on 
CNN, columnist Jack Beatty' said Babbitt's proposals 
"add up to the most imaginative program for re¬ 
form since that of the New' Deal." 

Out of 100,000 low'a Democrats expected to vote 
on February 8, Hamel figures—in the absence of a 
clear front-runner-that just 8,000 votes might make 
the difference betw'een first and third place. And for 
Babbitt, even third place in low'a w'ould surpass the 
nation's expectations and give him momentum. 

"1 w'ake up every morning convinced w'e can 
w'in this thing," says ^bbitt's man in the heartland, 
finishing off his beer and ftnally calling it a day. 


Six w'eeks earlier in the campaign, the rewards 
for the Arizona crew were even rarer. But the daV' 
to-day business of plodding stubbornly forw'ard 
w’ith a message many Democrats did not want to 
hear continued just the same. And the Babbitt faith 
ful did their best to turn it into their hallmark of 
authenticity—just as Paul Simon's bowTie was be¬ 
coming his. 

Arriving in Washington, D.C., on October 6, the 
night before the Democratic National Committee s 
major fundraiser for the '88 race. Babbitt is the out¬ 
sider—a w’estem governor never dealt into the 
Capitol Hill game, now cavalierly (it would seem) 
risking the Democrats' chances by talking out loud 
about collecting new' revenues and requiring a "uni¬ 
versal needs test" for entitlement programs sacred 
to the party'^'s constituencies. Here he would be fac¬ 
ing a party^ establishment partial to more traditional 
liberals of the eastern mold, like Mike Dukakis, or to 
Washington insiders like Gephardt. 

As his ad\’isers w'hisk him to his room at the 
elegant Sheraton on Connecticut Avenue for a late- 
night strategy session, they aren't singing the blues 
about these realities, how’ever. For Babbitt, the out¬ 
sider by design, pandering to rigidly traditional 
party' regulars is not the goal at all. Hattie, already 
checked-in after arriving from a different direction 
on the campaign circuit than her husband, fwmts 
out the real audience to play to at tomorrow's de¬ 
bate: the network television cameras. But finding a 
w’ay to keep them from snoozing in the face of 
Babbitt's professorial, eclectic approach to the is¬ 
sues—"radical centrism," he calls it, in a term that 
could empty a room—continued to be challenge 
enough. 

It's a week after Dukakis' trouble over the Biden 
\ideo; Black Monday is srill thirteen days aw’ay. lust 
in from Miami, where rival A1 Gore has launched 
his controversial strategy to win Southerners on 
Super Tuesday bv claiming he's the only Democrat 
not weak on defense. Babbitt seems distracted. His 
first move is to look wistfully out the hotel window’ 
to the outdoors he sees so little of these days. But he 
soon yanks the thick drap>es shut and folds his long 
frame onto the couch, next to Hattie—w ho w’ryly 
comments that if she'd knowm every'one w’as com¬ 
ing, she w'ould have gotten her nightgow'n off the 
bed and her slip off the floor (even if they are great 
evidence, in this crazy year, that the w'ife is sleeping 
in the candidate's bed). 

Campaign manager DuVal, like Hamel one of 
the idealistic baby boomers in their thirties w'ho 
have attached their careers to Babbitt's, is sitting 
cross-legged on the floor in a crisp w'hite button- 
down shirt and loosened tie. He throw's out his 
number-one goal for tomorrow''s debate: 'This 
crow’d w'ill be dy'ing to hear about Republican cross¬ 
overs. It's time to say' point-blank: 'I carried tw'o out 
of five Republicans in my re-election.' Is that the 
exact ratio? I'll find out. The need for precision has 
certainly' been underscored this year." 

The campaign's Washington-based issues direc¬ 
tor, Bart Gellman, tells the candidate that his com¬ 
ments about Persian Gulf tensions w’eren't clear 
enough in last night's Miami debate. "Your answ’er 
W'as too broad. My advice is to limit it to Congress¬ 
bashing—They have an obligation to make up their 
mind, but they''re unwilling. My p>olicy is keep 
American flags on American ships and keep them 
out of the war. We should be there, but neutral.' 
Your colleagues w'ill do nothing but bash Reagan." 

DuVal shakes his head, not sure about putting 
all the heat on the Democratic Congress. "Folks, this 
is the DNC. They''re all delegates, and once w'e make 
the cut, they're all in the [nonninatingl game." 

Decides Babbitt, "Look, the guy watching the 
tube at home just w’ants to know': 'Are thev willing 
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to kick ass, or are they going to tuck tail and go 
home?' That's all." 

Press aide Mike McCurry, agreeing, gently 
admonishes the candidate. "We hit too many uni¬ 
versities last week; you got too academic. We need 
short phrases that get you in the dialogue." (Perhaps 
he was thinking of an earlier foreign-policy debate, 
in which Babbitt dutifully delivered his thoughtful 
eight-point plans, only to be outgunned by a simple 
Dukakis simile: "America has to stop acting like a 
lonesome cowboy.") 

McCurry, more rumpled and sardonic than the 
others, as any good press secretary should be men¬ 
tions a story that he hears will be in tomorrow's 
Washington Post. It will say Gore's voting record on 
defense is basically no different than the other can¬ 
didates', despite his claims. "Once 
ahgain ah disahgree with ahl mah fine 
colleagues, jokes McCurry, mimicking 
the Tennessee senator. 

Gellman agrees that the way to 
counter Gore, who he complains is "all 
packaging," is to "do it with humor; kid 
him. Say: 'These guys are all playing in- 
side-the-Beltway games.'" 

"I'll be the straight shooter from 
cactus land," quips Babbitt. 

The next strategy, Gellman sug¬ 
gests, should be to acknowledge what 
every DNC member will be thinking 
when looking at Babbitt: that Walter 
Mondale was trampled in '84 because 
he called for a tax increase. 

Grumbles McCurry, "All these sec¬ 
ond-rate pundits are drawing exactly 
the wrong message from us. We all 
cringe remembering Mondale. But this 
isn't '84; the country has now had eight 
full years of [Reagan] flim-flam." 

"Yes, but Gore's on a roll here in 
terms of marketing," Gellman contin¬ 
ues. "His message is he can win. I'm not 
sure we can let that go." 

DuVal is persuaded. "It's an excit¬ 
ing idea to take the Mondale issue on, especially in 
front of this crowd. Excellent...'No one asked you to 
raise taxes, but everyone is asking you to tell the 

truth.'" ^ c A j 

Gellman has a warning, however, "rm afraid it 

won't be heard. Tm a little afraid we're fooling our¬ 
selves with this soft message that if we tell the truth 

[about the deficit], we 11 win. .,, , i i 

Midnight is approaching; Babbitt will be lucky 
to get seven hours of sleep. Bruce and Hattie walk 

theTr younger fans to the door, f 

they go—almost as if they are family. (As Hattie 
recently told their campaign manager's father, for¬ 
mer Tucsonan Merlin K. DuVal, "I see your son 

more often than I get to see my husband. ) 

"Hey, does anybody have a clean red tie 1 can 
borrow for the debate?" Babbitt calls out sheepishly, 
remembering the uniform he and the other candi¬ 
dates always wear for the cameras. 
the one around his neck, but is rebuffed by Hattie. 
"It was the fourth wrinkle from the bottom that dis¬ 
qualified it," she teases. 

Downstairs they head for the lounge and settle 
into deep, halfmoon couches of plush green to con¬ 
tinue plotting, without the candidate, over a round 
of Molson's Golden. DuVal, occasionally biting his 
nails as he takes on much of the decision-makmg 
responsibility, has been with Babbitt smce the first 
race for state attorney general m 1974 . Gellman is a 
former New Republic staffer with curly dark hair and 
intellectual, but polite, eastern intensity. There s 


also John Russonello, a moustached, briefcase-car¬ 
rying Washington political consultant who de¬ 
scribes himself as "high-priced? Hah!"; and press 
aide McCurry, an articulate and down-to-brass- 
tacks contributor who presses his ideas forcefully. 

Asks Gellman, the campaign's main speech 
writer, as he continues to work on getting Babbitt s 
"truth-telling" message heard: "I don't want to put 
any words in his mouth that he isn't comfortable 
with. What's simple and colloquial [language] for 
Bruce Babbitt?" 

"'Unilateral balance,"' groans Russonello, 
winking. 

"Yeah, we need to structure a humorous line, or 
an applause line, to get listeners with us in the be¬ 
ginning," says DuVal. They throw out a few, none 



grabbers, so Gellman moves on to another substan¬ 
tive point. "I've now decided 'revenue' is a weasel 
word," he says. "1 think he should say 'tax,' but do it 
funny—'the T-word.'" 

Speaking for Babbitt, McCurry tries this: "We 
have to raise taxes ...There I go again." It's a twist on 
the line Reagan used to great effect against Carter in 
1980, and DuVal and McCurry like it. That settled, 
they sit back for some relaxed brainstorming. 

"They're all trying to eat into the territory we 
claimed [on tackling the deficit]," says DuVal. "But 
it's all flim-flam—Dukakis' 'more IRS agents'; 
Gephardt's 'oil import fees.' They're telling you 
what you want to hear instead of the truth. Electabil- 
ity is the key—that's why we've got to get our mes¬ 
sage across about Republican crossovers, and about 
the Arizona experience [where Babbitt twice was 
elected governor in a very conservative statel." 

"But wait," Russonello counters. "Our message 
is that we're the candidate of substance. Do we want 
to go to a purely political message like that just yet?" 

McCurry, impatient, explains how to combine 
them: By being truthful, substantive, dynamic— 
that's how you attract the crossover votes. Okay, 
agrees the consultant, I buy that. 

Adds McCurry, a non-Arizonan who was John 
Glenn's press aide four years ago, "But Fred, he 
can't just say 'what I learned in Arizona.' It isn't 
strong enough [in the national arenal.... What we 
should stress is that he's bright, witty, substantive, 
not 'the rube from Arizona' some [Easterners! 
would expect." 

Babbitt will have a chance to ask Jesse Jackson a 


question at tomorrow's debate, and Hamel has 
called in from Iowa with a suggestion. Everyone 
the DNC hall will be worried that Jackson will ru^ 
as an independent after the Democratic convention 
Why not address it head-on? Adds DuVal, "if 
doesn't answer the question, that'll be the 
news out of the debate." 

McCurry shakes his head vigorously and gnm. 
aces. "No, no. Jackson will just say, 'I'm going to wm 
the nomination, get off my case.' He'll go on to make 
whatever points he wants to get into the debate, and 
that will be that." 

DuVal isn't thrilled with the alternative, none* 
theless. Babbitt wants to ask Jackson, with whom he 
shares a mutual respect, a gentlemanly question 
about workers sharing more of the profits in the 
workplace, a theme of both candidates. 
"Why ask Jackson to explain the point 
we're trying to make?" 

McCurry says not to worry about 
Gore; his strategy is backfiring; one of 
his key New Hampshire supporters is 
ready to walk. "I just happen to have a 
videotape right here," McCurry jokes. 
Laughing, DuVal raises his arms defen¬ 
sively and orders, "If you do, don't tell 
me! Then only one head has to roll. If 
three people got canned in this organi¬ 
zation, it'd all be over!" 

As the four of them get up to head 
for home—or the various homes they're 
"crashing" to save the campaign 
money—they mention some staffing 
concerns—Dukakis, the leading 
money-raiser, has paid staff in many 
states, while pauper Babbitt is betting 
the whole farm on Iowa (where he has 
twenty-two on staff) and New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

"Hey, you creative guys might 
think of a song for the band to play 
when Babbitt's introduced at the 'gala 
dinner' tomorrow," DuVal suddenly 

Tim Fuller remembers. "For the time being I told 
them 'Rocky.'" 

McCurry wants something western, but "The 
Marlboro Theme" definitely is out—it was Hart's. 
How about 'Bonanza?'" DuVal asks. McCurry tests 
it, singing a few bars. "That's not bad," he decides. 

If this evening has been "the making of a presi¬ 
dential candidate," it hasn't come across as crass or 
cynical image-shaping. Noting that "we aren't ex¬ 
actly rolling in dough, and the consultants in their 
penthouse suites would probably take a pass on us," 
McCurry praises the Babbitt style as "unadorned, 
unglossed, almost anti-consultant in tone"—and 
claims it's working for him in Iowa. 

Of course, the transformation of our man from a 
bespectacled geologist in bushy hair and flannel 
shirts to a presidential aspirant in Brooks Brothers 
suits and contact lenses was completed years ago in 
Arizona, out of the campaign spotlight. The work on 
his Nixonesque voice and self-conscious television 
style may never be finished. And there has been, as 
The Arizona Republic reported, slight campaign 
embellishment of Babbitt's home state record on 
child care, accessibility to reporters and fiscal man¬ 
agement. 

But at this stage, refreshingly, all we have are 
several regular guys trying to market the genuine, 
albeit untested, substance of Bruce Babbitt on na¬ 
tional issues—sort of like hawking a vitamin that 
goes down hard but could be good for you. They're 
relatively candid, possessed of some likable wit and 
blarney. If anything, they're bowing too little to 
public opinion polls and political realities (but then, 
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a candidate this far out of the money can, and must, 
take risks a fmntrunner can't). 

Can they get the countn- to listen? 


Kennedy Center, the next morning, is regal in 
carpet and glittering chandeliers. In a hall 
overlooking the Potomac, snippets of conversa¬ 
tion —the neurotic talk that always surrounds poli¬ 
tics—sho%v that political operatives from the other 
campaigns are here in force for the day's debate: 

• Even u-ith t%vo egos per room, I don't have 
enough suites...." 

"I'm just gearing up to schmooze...." 

"Our campaign has no sense of humor at this 
point"; 'Trust me, you never did." 

Babbitt's arrival is carefully orchestrated for the 
point at which the Democratic National Committee 
members, convention delegates all, have filled the 
auditorium. The tallest of the candidates, he imme¬ 
diately stands out as all sLx file onto the stage, grin¬ 
ning and holding thumbs up. Above them on the 
cathedral-sized wall is a two-stor\^-tall Old Glor\'. 

"There are only three people in this hall who 
think Babbitt can \Nrin," McCurry' grouses, in the 
audience, "and one of them is Hattie." 


0\'er the next hour. Babbitt sits straight and 
tall, bobbing no longer. But he still has some dis¬ 
tracting mannerisms—"it's something weird he 
does \Nith his mouth," comments a Texas reporter— 
and his smiles come awkwardly. (After Houston, 
says McCurry', "we maiidy just told him not to jump 
around in his chair and act Uke he had something 
stuck up his behind.") 

He says we have to cut the deficit, without 
Gramm-Rudman, by’ ha\’ing the moral courage to 
separate programs for the homeless and needy' from 
those, like anti-sateUite weapons and the KIX mis¬ 
sile, that aren't necessary; and then by raising taxes. 
“rNTiv no applause?" he asks in mock surprise, hopp¬ 
ing for a laugh he doesn't really get. "Because some 
of vou are thinking, 'That's a loser.' I think its a 
^N’inner." There is a very light smattering of polite 
applause. 

He AN’ins a more p)ositive resp>onse when he says 
we must have dav-care assistance for working par¬ 
ents and medical care for every child and pregnant 
woman; when he decries "the unspeakable tragedy 
of our being on the wTong side in South Afnca , an 
when he savs his urgent priority is to build up con 
ventional defense capability %vhile reducing t e 
nuclear arsenal. He "gently admonishes Confess 
for its inaction on the Persian Gulf issue. He fie s a 
softball question from Dukakis on his gr^3t lea er 
ship on enxTronmental issues," and in return throve s 
Jackson the one about profit-sharing. 

But the big splash of the day, as far as the press 
is concerned, is Simon's chiding of Gore to 
ping his Democratic coUeagues over "petty'defense 
differences." (3n this one, despite the glee o s s a 
fers that Gore may be a shooting star. Babbitt plays 

the thoughtful conciliator. 

As Simon and Gore are being mobbed by re¬ 
porters after the debate, McCurry' and 
talk up how weU Babbitt has done. The Candida^ 
agrees, teUing Tucsonan Martin Bacal, Arizona s 
national committeeman: "I'm learning, ni rea ^ 


starting to feel gocxl." ^ 

But DuVal, stopped as he is rushing ou o 
nedy Center and asked why Babbitt fail^ o - 

tion the Republican crossovers, barks, ea , 

Would have been nice." Catching ' . 

quickly softens and adds, "It was a little ^P^ . 
ing. But you hav'e a long list of goals, an , 

Better on some than on others. 


Back at Babbitfs cramped Washington office. 



McCurry sf>ends the rest of the afternoon on the 
phone skillfully schmoozing with national rep>orters 
and putting a positive "spin" on his candidate's 
p>erfonnance. Later, he happily reports that the big 
papers will use a Gore-being-Simonized lead, but 
that Babbitt s tax challenge will be the next para¬ 
graph, maybe even the second-day lead. Always the 
bridesmaid—but they'll take it. 

That evening McCurry, changed into his p>en- 
guin suit for the Democrats' "gala" at the Washing¬ 
ton Hilton, announces that both NBC and ABC used 
Babbitt bits on the evening new^s. Deputy campaign 
rnanager Elaine Kamark lights up, until he adds, "A 
line about taxes." 

Oh, great," retorts Kamark, w^ho is sassy, ag¬ 
gressive, fun in an East Coast w^ay. "Now, now," 
Gellman lightly chides her. "That's w^hat w^e 
wanted." 


The other five candidates are sponsoring hospi¬ 
tality rooms with open bars—Simon's featuring 3 
neon-blue bowtie; Gore's smartly using a room too 
small, so it overflows and manufactures an aura of 
exclusivity. The barebones, outside-the-Beltway 
Babbitt campaign, however, has opted not to afford 
one tonight. Explains McCurry, "We'd spend the 
money and everybody here would still have the 
same opinion: Tie's bright and capable but he can't 
possibly win.'" 

Babbitt, a man who says "the book" on him is 
that he likes to govern but not to campaign, puts the 
evening to scrappy use, nonetheless. Notorious in 
Arizona for being tardy, he is the first of the candi¬ 
dates to arrive at a general cocktail party where TV 
rep>orters, bumping against a deadline, are pacing 
grumpily. With his tall presence, and with self-pos¬ 
sessed Hattie, elegant, svelte and blonde, at his side. 
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Mabbitt managos, for once, to draw the cameras like 
liberal IVinocrats to a spending spree. 

blsewhere in the room, a middle-aged delegate 
from New Jersey, still mourning Biden's demise, 
eyes Babbitt and shrugs. "He was middlin' today. 
I'd say. He is the only one talking about the environ¬ 
ment, and that's supposed to be big with the young 
people. But does he have the support of all the 
Democrats in Arizona? No, 1 didn't think so " 


Miss Hattie!" a voter yells at another such 
campaign function, and the words, which bring to 
mind a Southern belle from ''Gone With The Wind " 
hang incongruously in the air. Who can they refer 
to? Surely not Hattie Babbitt, an independent 
complished Phoenix lawyer and 
mother of two who is managing to 
maintain a scaled-down practice, de- 
spite darting about the country to cam¬ 
paign. 

She would seem to be the perfect 
political partner for the new genera¬ 
tion—but for this competence she was 
actually criticized in a Vogue article on 
the candidate's wives: "The public may 
see a wife who is 'too' effective on the 
stump as a minus rather than a plus. 

Says a young man who recently heard a 
speech by Hattie Babbitt, '(She's) so 
good she makes you think maybe she 
wants to be the candidate.'" 

Combine this commentary with the 
constant criticism of Bruce's style and 
electability, and one begins to wonder: 
how do the Babbitts keep their spirits 
up for a campaign that appears to de¬ 
liver so little encouragement? "It can be 
difficult," muses Hattie, enjoying the 
sun-filled library of the Arizona Inn 
during a rare campaign stop in Tucson. 

"Imagine being forty-nine like Bruce, 
well into your middle age, and having 
to deal with people always asking"— 
she mimics a whiny voice—"'How come you don't 
look good on TV?' 

"Well, Bruce is just so calm. He just practices 
and tries to improve his TV skills, where if it were 
me they were criticizing, I would hurt," she contin¬ 
ues. More gregarious than Bruce, Hattie figures she 
would get tired of it all if she were the candidate, 
and would want to be home more often to hug her 
children. But when she ponders her husband's un¬ 
flinching commitment to letting voters around the 
country "kick the tires," she thinks of the book Seven 
Summits. Written by a friend of the Babbitts, it pro¬ 
files people who decided in middle-age to scale the 
world's most challenging mountains. 

Babbitt, a man who sees the outdoors as his per¬ 
sonal gymnasium when at home in Arizona, fre¬ 
quently uses the mountain-climbing metaphor to 
describe the campaign, as in "let's look at the next 
ledge and get there," Hattie notes. "When you're on 
a twenty-five mile hike, carrying a pack through the 
snow, you don't stop after ten miles and say, 'This is 
too hard, let's go back.'" 

Hattie is asked if the Babbitts are concerned 
about the number of Democratic activists in Ari¬ 
zona, many of them former Hart supporters, who 
are leaning to Simon or Dukakis. "The phenomenon 
of doubters in your home state is a common one," 
she says. "Mo Udall almost won that nomination in 
1976, and Arizonans barely noticed. Mo gave us 
good advice on what you can do to keep Arizonans 
involved, but you eventually run out of time. It isn't 
an ideal world, so feelings get hurt and people are 
easily wooed. 


"But," she warns, revealing the side 

known around the Phoenix courthouse, ^ we ^ re ^,^11 __ y 

ally Arizonans, and win, lose or draw, we 11 be ac . ^-ame up, and although none of 

People tempted by other candidates see us Po‘- becoming a relevant ,,ampj;i"; 


that he sat down wm. ... l... . ..^ 

them if there were any matters of a pc-rv.nal nat^^ 
that their press secretary ought to know about Th’ 


again. 


Monday morning at the Phoenix headquarters, 
a day after Babbitt did wonders to erase his Bruce 
Who?" problem—all by giving this answer to the 
dreaded M-Question: "I was a college student in the 
1960s and a civil rights lawyer down South. Sure, I 
tried marijuana...." 

McCurry, who has relatives in town and had 
planned to take part of the day off, hurries in to 
handle the barrage of phone calls. 



It never quite materializes (although the gover¬ 
nor himself, concerned as usual about more sub¬ 
stantive issues, calls in from Houston to ask whether 
he should continue to hit Gephardt on his oil-import 
fees, even though they're popular with Texans. He 
answers his own question: he hasn't come this far 
just to begin telling audiences what they want to 
hear). 

The nation's political commentators already 
had put their own "no-big-deal" spin on the story. 
Even USA Today, after polling The Average USA 
Resident, shrugged. The Chicago Tribune said we all 
have a past, and added, "The leader of the country 
ought not to be a drunk. But neither should he be 
someone who never sat down with a couple of bud¬ 
dies and killed a six-pack." 

Ironically, the immediate fallout for the cam¬ 
paign seemed to be positive. The November 7 news 
broke in the middle of Iowa's politically crucial ]ef- 
ferson-Jackson weekend, which Gephardt hoped to 
dominate in order to stop his downward slide in the 
polls there. Instead, Babbitt stole the headlines from 
him three days running in the influential Des Moines 
Register —once for asking his opponents how they'll 
pay for all their social programs, again for a hard¬ 
hitting speech detailing his plan to immediately cut 
$40 billion from the federal deficit, and finally for 
blowing some marijuana smoke twenty-five years 
ago. 

According to McCurry, the decision on how to 
handle the pot question, should it ever come up, 
was made more than a year ago, during Babbitt's 
celebrated bike ride across Iowa. McCurry recalled 


could imagine- j-, 

sue. Babbitt said he was prepared to be randjd ,f 
did! He was, after all, going to run as "the 
teller." 

As remote and matter-of-fact as it all sounded 
back then. Babbitt's pledge of candor eventually 
required him to make a difficult phone call fro^^ 
Iowa to his two young children in Phoenix, after the 
issue did burst open. He had to explain, as a paj-. 
ent, that now we know more [about marijuana], to 
know that it's wrong, McCurry said. He told them 
he feels strongly that they shouldn't try it." Son T.J.'s 
response: "Aw Dad, we already 
know...." 

No one could do more than specu¬ 
late whether Babbitt, and especially 
Gore, would suffer retribution from 
voters or contributors for their pot ad¬ 
missions. National polls strongly sug¬ 
gested otherwise, and the chairmen of 
both political parties in Iowa called it a 
non-issue. But the two candidates had 
earned the dubious achievement of 
making it into the running gag of the 
campaign year: 

Jimmy Carter, Richard Nixon, Hart 
and Biden are taking a cruise together for 
some much-needed R&R. The ship strikes 
an iceberg, and Carter yells, "Women and 
children first!" 

"Screw the women and children," 
growls Nixon. "Is there time to?" asks 
Hart. "Is there time to?" asks Biden. 

And Babbitt and Gore chime in, "Oh, 
WOW, man. Look at the sunrise!" 

Back in Arizona, it almost looked 
like a new Bruce was molting—first the 
Saturday Night Live" skit, now pot. 
Was this really our ex-governor? As 

Tim Fuller Phoenix political columnist John Kolbe 
reportedly chided Babbitt's deputy press aide, "I've 
been telling all these national reporters who call me 
that Babbitt's the stiffest, least-relaxed person I 
know. What am I supposed to say now?" 

bevil^'’??19. The candidate's day 

HoteT^n d 2 IX^fnes^"*' 

UDstSs mood as he heads 

to nut in V H «od several journalists, 

heLs dow practice. But the instant 

videoram h McCurry and the Sony home 

ideocam, he becomes stiff and uncomfortable. His 
answers to possible debate questions, played back 
o im on a television screen, emerge woodenJy 
from a grim face. It's hard to get fired up in a small, 
stuffy hotel room, with a cold, unresponsive lens as 
an audience. 

A few minutes later, riding in a van to a debate 
before the American Association of Retired Persons, 
Babbitt asks for some aspirin. He may have a head¬ 
ache, but his considerable wit has returned now that 
the camera is gone: Handed two Tylenol by a Hous¬ 
ton Chronicle reporter. Babbitt inspects them and 
quips, "These don't have any mind-altering quali¬ 
ties, do they?" "I use them all the time," the journal¬ 
ist assures him. Retorts Babbitt, "Believe me, what 
reporters use is not my criteria." 

Fortunately for Babbitt, he is nearly as relaxed 
during the debate, before an important bloc of Iowa 
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votors. Though niiiny of the activist retirees surely 
have problems with Babbitt’s call for progressive 
taxing of StKial_Security benefits after a threshold 
incomt^^i)’' $50,(XXV— they hear him out and ap¬ 
plaud him warmly. He tells a moving story about 
watching health slipping away, this very campaign 
year, from his eighty-nine-year-old father in Flag¬ 
staff- Even though the Babbitts have the money for 
private nurses and other support systems, it has 
heen difficult to honor his father's wish to remain at 
home, rather than in an institution, he says. He 
wonders aloud how impoverished Americans can 
possibly manage. That's why, he adds, he wants to 
tax the Social Security' benefits of the rich and use 
the money to provide long-term health care for 
those who need it. 

Afterwards, Milo DePhillips, a sixty-year-old 
homebuilder from West Des Moines, takes slight 
exception to Babbitt, saying, "As y'ou get older, you 
never have enough money. It is a real serious con¬ 
cern that you're going to outlive your nest-egg. So 
his needs-testing plan is a real problem. But putting 
the money into long-term care would go a long wav 
toward helping our problems. I'd like to know more 
about his plan. 

'T'll tell you one thing. Babbitt's sharp, sharp as 
heck," the lifelong DemcKrat adds. "He's coming on 
stronger all the time." 

But once again, he will not be the focus of the 
debate coverage. That role will go to Simon, who 
found himself under siege by the other candidates 
foUou'ing his recent first-place show’ing in an Iowa 
poll. For several minutes after emerging from the 
debate, in fact. Babbitt will stand aw’kw’ardly, like a 
wallflower at a prom, the only candidate not attract¬ 
ing any reporters. In time, however, a number of 
people come up with hearty congratulations. "You 
w'on again," says a Neiv York Magazine reporter, 
shaking his hand. "But I'm not going to write it that 
way this time." In other w'ords, he w'on't peel off 
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from the pack again. 

From here it is off to a bumpy, chartered flight 
upstate to Waterloo and Cedar Falls. Babbitt is 
handed a sandwich to gobble—aargh, turkey again, 
the fare his staff has fed him twice a day for nine 
months. '^Write a sharp memo," he jokes to Fiamel, 
''demanding tuna." 

At a University of Northern Iowa gig, he holds 
the attention of a hundred students, evoking his 
memories of Martin Luther King and a nation s so 
dal conscience. He's challenged by a student Hamel 
later calls 'The Contra Kid" about not supporting 
the Nicaraguan rebels, but quickly demolishes im. 
After getting the student to say right-wing dictator 
ships are okay but leftist ones aren t. Babbitt te s 
him to drop his "excessive paranoia, because 
Marxism has lost its appeal around the worl an 
American values are winning. What we shou o 
in Central America is support the peace plan o t e 
Costa Rican president, tell Gorbachev no eavy 
metal," advocate a market economy, and nurture 
our relations with Mexico. 

But after^N^ards, a forty-five-year-old college 
worker named Larry Gordon, who says he as a 
Babbitt bumper sticker on his '72 Ford, admits is 
nagging doubts: "1 don't know if there s enoug 
people who think he can win. I don't w^ant to throw 
nay vote away." Another voter says Babbitt a v\ ays 
has struck him as cold, an image that wasn t ^ 
by a Des Moines newspaper profile in which a i 
conceded he has no close friends. 

On to the tiny town of Independence, where our 
desert dweller is driv^en past Roy's Feed See an 
Farmer's Bank to a restaurant gathering of about 
twenty Democrats. Tough customers all, each with 
at least one specific, well-informed question to as , 
they are typical of the lowans any presidential hope- 
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ful must court one-on-one. Sbll in his 
make-up from the debate. Babbitt is beginning 
look hollow-eyed and haggard; it's 
he rises to the task, telling them he II proti^j ([j^ 
family farmer without subsidizing corprjrate aj 
business; and answering the two questions he ap. 
pears to get most often; Isn't his five-percent na- 
tional sales tax, on items other than food, medicmp 
and housing, too regressive? ("It can be structured 
so it isn't.") How can he expect to work with the 
very congressmen he refers to as "gutless won- 
ders?" ("I'm a politician.") 

He even takes on the issue of electability, and 
finally does DuVal proud by getting around to the 
crossover message. Noting that organ music is com¬ 
ing from another part of the restaurant, he jokes, “i 
hope that's not a wake, and that it isn't political... 
But seriously, I wager we'll win. Why can we win 
[the whole thing]? Because I was elected by land¬ 
slides in a Republican state. 

Regina Bearman, a thirty-five-year-old house¬ 
wife whose husband has been laid off from a farm- 
tool factory, listens with her arms crossed and her 
face impassive. But at the end she lets on, "He im¬ 
pressed me. He doesn't give everything a candy 
coating." 


For months people have been speculating that 
he'll have to drop out, but Babbitt and his people 
insist the campaign will have enough money to get 
through Iowa, on February 8, and New Hampshire, 
a week later, on a tight, scaled-down budget. As of 
September 30, he'd raised $1.4 million, borrowed 
$472,000 against his federal matching funds (to pay 
for his Iowa TV ads last spring), and spent $1.85 
million. But he was devoting an hour or more a day 
to private telephone conversations with potential 
contributors and fundraisers (they find it harder to 
say no to the candidate himself). "All Bruce has to 
do for maintenance is basically find 100 people a 
month to give $1,000 each, and that he can do," says 
McCurry. 

As for the polls, although they look terrible on 
the surface, Hamel believes they do show a solid, 
non-fickle base of Babbitt support. Besides, he 
stresses, polling people is very different from get¬ 
ting them to go out on a frigid, snowbound Febru¬ 
ary night to stand up in the local cafeteria, publicly 
declare for their candidate and spend hours trying 
to convince other voters to go their way—and that's 
the commitment the Iowa caucuses require. Actual 
cau^s goers are a small percentage of the regis¬ 
tered Democrats in Iowa, and Hamel has taken very 
good care of them. Even those who have committed 
to one of Babbitt s rivals, after months of being 
courted by the Arizonan, have received warm, 
andwritten notes from Hamel wishing them well. 
At a brokered caucus, he's betting that kind of good¬ 
will could pay off. 

Babbitt's budget-cutting plan, which would 
reform some entitlement programs to target them 
to the truly needy, hits a number of Democratic spe¬ 
cial-interest groups, and that may hurt. But then 
again, lowans—who have the highest literacy rate in 
the nation—are voters who take their opportunity to 
pick our presidents seriously, and Babbitt believes 
they'll take the long economic view and bite the 
bullet with him. 

Nothing short of third-place finishes in both 
early states can save Babbitt, according to observers 
like Udall, who finished higher than that—second- 
in fourteen primaries, and still didn't get the 1976 
nomination. Babbitt's people hedge, however, sug¬ 
gesting all they really have to do is beat expecta¬ 
tions, and that fourth in Iowa might be enough to 
keep them alive. Considering that only five candi- 
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jaU-s still .uc- onnp.Mf.Miiij; now tl>.,t (iom has 
lociisisl cn iIh' S^>iilh, tliat's hard to swallow. And 
alli’i' Now 1 l.iini'shiio orinu" Iho Super Tuesdav 
statos, whori' Babbitt has spc-nt no money except*to 
"tread water" in I exas, where he is compeline pri- 
„,.,rily with fellow Spanish-speaker Dukakis for 

Hispanic support. 

Asked in mid-November how Babbitt was run¬ 
ning in Iowa, DuVal wrinkled his brow and an¬ 
swered, "Fourth—or third." But campaigns have a 
tendency to fib about these things, depending on 
whether they need to raise or lower those proverbial 

expectations. 


Back at the Cedar Rapids bar, seven years after 
his first venture into the cornfields, Hamel has no 
regrets even as this campaign's dream seems to ev¬ 
eryone else to be on the verge of collapse. Except, 
perhaps, that so many Arizonans won't understand 
if Babbitt doesn't make the cut, that he nonetheless 
has emerged as a national figure. "1 can't imagine 
any Democratic administration not embracing some 
of his programs," Hamel gushes. But asked if he is 
hinting at a Babbitt cabinet post, say secretary of 
interior or attorney general, he shakes his head 
firmly. '"We're in this to win." 

On this night he and his fresh-out-of-college 
workers are talking about a straw poll of Cedar 
Rapids Democrats that may be coming up. "Man, 
we could win that one big," insists Hamel's local 
organizer. Another field worker, from Iowa City, 
flashes her black eyes and a knowing smile; "We 
could have fun with that." 

"Firepower!" urges their boss, who has pulled 
off straw poll victories in four Iowa counties in re¬ 
cent weeks. "We'll pull out all the stops." All the 
ones they have. □ 
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HEADPHONES 

AS BIG AS 
YOUR CAR 

Ultimate sound will only set you back 



twenty large. 


By Ken Nichols 


"Is it decadent?" ponders John Mongelli. "I 
guess you could call it that." 

Mongelli is the owner of the ultimate car ste¬ 
reo—or maybe "stereo car" is the better term. It 
consumed a thousand hours in design, cost more 
than the BMW it's in, reproduces music without 
audible distortion at 135 decibels and sucks on an 
extra battery even when the engine's running. 
Mongelli's ultimate system was number one in a 
field of 17,000 entrants in the Alpine Car Audio 
Nationals in San Diego last August, rolling home 
with the title of Best Car Stereo in the United States. 

This is not a hobby. Mongelli also owns Classic 
Car Sounds, the outfit that turns car interiors into 
something resembling giant headphones. With part¬ 
ner John Zimmerman he also owns Classic Research 
and Engineering, which handles all the theoreticals 
and design work behind the systems they install. 
The range of power, complexity and sophistication 
is enormous, with entry fees ranging from as little as 
$100 for a car stereo to $20,000 for a stereo car. 

"The greatest number of our customers buy sys¬ 
tems that cost $100 to $500," Mongelli explains. 
"Our greatest dollar volume comes from the mid- to 
high-range systems, a thousand dollars up to three 
or four thousand dollars." 

I suppose some folks will view the high end of 
this business with no affection. Some might be fed 
up with ostentatious consumerism. (Tucson just 
doesn't seem big enough to have so many intense 
and important people using the phone in their cars, 
does it?) Mongelli has installed killer stereos in Fer- 
raris, Lamborghinis, four-wheel-drive vehicles and, 
once, in a Phoenician's ski boat. You could go back 
to that word "decadent." But people love cars and 
people love music. The Beach Boys made a fortune 


on those intertwined obsessions. Some people just 
want more than an AM broadcast of a Cubs game 
when they drive. 

Mongelli is from the Jersey shore and he started 
in the business driving a truck and sweeping floors 
for an electronics store. As a kid he scrounged aban¬ 
doned audio components, resurrected them and 
assembled stereo systems. He installed his first car 
stereo in 1965, rigging his MG-TD with a pair of PA 
speakers saved from a factory building awaiting 
demolition. He took a year of basic engineering and 
a year of business courses in college, and came to 
Tucson in 1976. Mongelli started his business in 
1978, a time when "the level of sophistication in car 
audio was low," he observes. He considered the 
limits, or should we say "the possibilities," of the 
automobile as an acoustic chamber and came up 
with enough good ideas to earn a kind of starring 
role in the car audio world. 

He's made the newspapers and he's been 
lauded in the pages of Playboi/. He has famous cus¬ 
tomers in Hollywood. Some of the names are very 
big. Remember the guy in the gold football helmet 
on the back of Peter Fonda's motorcycle? In short, 
he s made our town the place to come for technology 
that appeals to the roadgoing audiophile. A little 
entertainment to soothe the duty of driving, particu¬ 
larly on those oppressive stretches when the liveli¬ 
est diversion is figuring the mph to crack the red- 
light coordination code, doesn't seem unreasonable. 

A lot of thought goes into each system. The type 
of interior leather, vinyl, cloth—and the level of 
road noise are two factors. The size of the car is an¬ 
other. A Porsche presents a bigger challenge than a 
Cadillac; all those components have to fit some¬ 
where. And fitting components stylishly into the 
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been ^X^^em is one T 

whitpr;^ri n ^ since 1 saw it installed ir 

the mr, .Mongelli of Tucson. Perha 
all th ^ standing thing about the system is th 
r . most of the components are oi 

sig . ongelli s people can pack amplifier 
crossovers, a herd of high-tech speakers, a compa^ 
ISC p ayer, even a disc changer, into a car withoi 
compromising the structural or cosmetic integrit 
of interior design," in his words. A thief, checking 
out, will see only the tip of the electronic iceberg. 

Mongelli's own 1984 BMW 733i, home of th 
prize-winning super system, appears to contain a 
AM-FM radio—nothing more. Yet his system cor 
sists of an Alpine 7902 compact disc player, eleve 
amplifiers cranking out a total of 2,190 watts an> 
sixteen speakers, all but the two twelve-inch sut 
woofers contained in what Classic Research an. 
Engineering calls Z-Boxes. Zimmerman conceive, 
these fiberglass enclosures back in 1979. Eight vear 
of research and development followed. The result i 
a line of sixty different chambers into which high 
end speakers can be mounted and positiont'd—fir 
ing toward the passengers' ears, for instance—ti 
provide maximum imaging and detail in music, anc 
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still be integrated into the interior design of the car 
with chameleon grace. The hand-finished and up 
bolstered Z-Boxes have been custom designed to 
match interiors from Mercedes, Ferrari, Porsche, 
Lamborghini, BMW, Camaro, and a box to fit any 
other car can be concocted. Mongelli says that be¬ 
sides allowing "optimum speaker positioning, it can 
be installed without tearing up the car." The speak¬ 
ers in the BMW blend into armrests and doors as 
though they were born in Bavaria with the rest of 
the car. Lift a seat, a deck or a trunk lid, and you'll 
see wiring harnesses and components installed with 
the look of factory equipment. The hidden detail is 
as important as the visible one. 

I wanted to hear the Best Car Stereo in the 
L^nited States, but felt I should work up to it. I lis¬ 
tened to one of the workaday Mongelli systems 
(about $T000 worth) and, frankly. I've heard ordi¬ 
nary stereos in other cars that were as good. Mon¬ 
gelli is quick to acknowledge that even some fac¬ 
tory-installed rigs have reached a level of decency, 
but the add-on price for them is more than he 11 
charge for equal or better quality sounds. 

The next system I heard was a huge leap up the 
scale. A friend had turned his 1986 VW camper over 
to Mongelli for one of the big treatments —$3,500 
'vorth. At this level twelve speakers and one sub¬ 


woofer are tucked away out of sight. Four amplifiers 
controlled by two crossovers generate 500 watts. 
The in-dash compact disc control is fed by a Sony 
Disc Jockey changer that puts ten discs at the finger¬ 
tips. And the sound is phenomenal. 

The sensation is one of being inside the music. 
Perfectly phased and balanced with one another, the 
speakers simply don't give away their locations. The 
music seems to have no source—it's just there, fill¬ 
ing the interior of the van. Each instrument and 
voice receives clear, crisp, accurate reproduction 
across the full range of volume settings. This system 
sounds good at low volume, and remains true at 
volumes that make you consider a leap to the curb. 
I've heard only a few home systems that treated my 
ears as well. 

I asked my friend what moved him to lay out 
the bucks, to go so far with his car stereo. He has a 
sophisticated home system, but with a wife and two 
sons hanging out there, he never gets to play exactly 
what he wants in just the way he wants to hear it. 
He's a photographer and his work keeps him on the 
move and in his car a lot. Music has been an obses¬ 
sion since childhood. Now he has a quality listening 
chamber where he's absolute master. Privacy, in a 
word. 

He points to the practical as well as the per¬ 


sonal. His boxy VW is a more nearly perfectible 
acoustic space than his living room, which would be 
rather expensive to redesign for optimum sound. It 
helps him escape Congress as well. "The sixty-five 
mph speed limit makes driving in the West boring, 
he says. Now he can load a few discs, set the cruise 
control, relax, and take in the sounds with the seen 
ery. He controls his environment, gets his music fix, 
and sees the sights. Not an unpleasant prospect at 
all. 

At this point 1 was sold on the technology, but 
was not at all prepared for the ultimate car concert 
in Mongelli's BMW. What we have here is so far out 
of the realm of ordinary experiences in music repro¬ 
duction that you simply can't be prepared for it. 

One of my hometown pals had the talent and 
the luck to plug into the LA pop music scene back in 
the early '70s. Over the years I've been fortunate 
enough to get through the doors of recording stu¬ 
dios and observe some of the stages in LP produc¬ 
tion. Those studio systems have always been my 
standard of what music, stored, manipulated and 
reproduced electronically, should be. Mongelli's 
system—in a CAR, for heaven's sake—changes the 
whole game. 

His BMW occupies a garage at the rear of the 
Classic Car Sounds lot. The 733i is his showpiece 
literally—and is spotless. You won't find a smudge 
even under the hood. The monster stereo wasn't 
apparent even after 1 took a seat in the car. Mongelli 
removed a face-plate—an exact replica of the front 
of the factory-installed radio that comes with every 
733i—to reveal the Alpine disc player. 

The system doesn't just turn on; it erupts. "In¬ 
tensity" is the first word that comes to mind. It's not 
like sitting before a stage and having the music 
wash over you; it's not like being "inside" the music 
either; it's like being inside the instruments playing 
the music. His first selection, a Herbie Hancock 
tune, flattened my skull with the first snap of the 
snare drum. The bass envelopes and vibrates the 
entire body. The mid and upper ranges were as pure 
as anyone could imagine. 

1 suspect this won't set well with a lot of people, 
and especially with anyone carrying a touch of tech¬ 
nophobia, but human beings playing instruments 
can't make music sound this good. The super sys¬ 
tem doesn't alter the musicians' intent, but takes the 
medium into a science-fiction realm where it be¬ 
comes something else, something so immediate and 
satisfying, so pervasive, that all the aesthetic reser¬ 
vations and arguments become irrelevant—at least 
to me. Mongelli's car is filled with a powerful musi¬ 
cal intoxicant and 1 can't imagine how he drives the 
thing while the stereo's on. 

The intoxicant can be addictive. 1 was content to 
stay there in a parked car in a garage and let the man 
work out his stereo. From Hancock to Puccini to 
Grace Jones to Rachmaninoff to Flim and the BBs. A 
passage in a piano concerto gives you the sensation 
of sitting at the keyboard. String sections sweep 
around the car and take the soul along for the ride. 
Percussive passages make you fear that some alien 
hallucination has descended upon you. For the fi¬ 
nale, Mongelli asked me to go stand behind the car. 
He leaned in the driver's side, touched a button, and 
ran for the back of the garage, 135 decibels in pur¬ 
suit. (Exposure to anything over 120 portends a 
knowledge of sign language and lip reading in vour 
future). It was malevolent, apocalyptic. The concrete 
floor vibrated. I've been around unmuffled V-8 en¬ 
gines that would do that. But a stereo? 

I'd have stayed all day, but some gents from 
Hong Kong had just arrived. They were here to go to 
school with John Mongelli, picking up a system for a 
client back home with a Rolls. Hong Kong to 
Tucson. Listen closely. You may be able to hear it J 
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By Laura Greenberg 

The midmorning sun splashes 
blinding rays across the stone walls of 
the old house out at Las Lomas—that 
desert haunt of the restless and/or 
artistic. Michael Philips Ives, relaxing 
in Mexican sandals, jeans with a conch 
belt and an electric turquoise shirt that 
overpowers his blue eyes, seems calm 
enough. 

Ives is entering the galaxy of 
known stars in the art world. Art lov¬ 
ers, buyers and dealers are paying 
hard attention to his contemporary 
folk art—decorative pieces, furniture 
and acrylic paintings. His name has 
been cropping up in notable catalogs, 
galleries and most recently the 
Sunday Neu^ York Times. Don't call 
him a primitive folk artist. He 
blanches at the thought. The real ones, 
he says, are living in the hills of Ken¬ 
tucky and don't know what the phrase 
means. He will allow himself to be 
called a contemporary folk artist. 

He grew up in Perrysburg, Ohio, a 
town swelling with white picket 
fences, lazy afternoons and fishing 
derbies on the Maumee River. Lately 
he has been digging through some old 
memories of life in Catholic parochial 
school and remembers, with a trace of 
pain, a bull of a nun who "heat our 
fingers with long fiberglass rods." He 
was expelled in the eighth grade for a 
wisecrack. 

Nowadays, he's transcending his 
parochial school background by start¬ 
ing a new series of folk artworks that 
he hopes will become, in his words, 
"the pet rocks of Catholics." He visu¬ 
alizes decorative mirrors with hand- 
painted borders where small Catholic 
kids snake their way around the edge 
until they're whacked by some reli¬ 
gious authority figure and sent off to 
Hell. 

In high school he distinguished 
himself by graduating 152nd in a class 
of 154. He toyed with college for eight¬ 
een months in Florida but dropped 
out because business administration 
was boring. The year was 1967 and 
Vietnam was in every day's headlines. 
He employed "psych 101 " to per¬ 
suade his superiors that while he was 
not quite psycho, he was out of it. He 
won an early release from Officers 
Candidate School with an honorable 
discharge after serving one year. 

It was that year, when he turned 
twenty, that he began to really draw. 
He started with large cartoon images 
colored with Magic Markers, graduat¬ 
ing to watercolors and then moving 
into the acrylics he works in now. For¬ 
mal training? None. 

He crisscrossed the country, 
drawing and painting, taking the oc¬ 
casional class and working at an as¬ 
sortment of odd jobs. He became ac¬ 
complished enough at architectural 
rendering that he joined the Peace 
Corps in 1983 and was sent to Liberia, 
where he taught architecture in a tech- 




Michael Ives 


nical college. He lasted nine months 
before he was struck with a mysteri¬ 
ous tropical malady they couldn't di¬ 
agnose and was delivered back to the 
States. He devoured the Arizona sun 
and spent hours by the pool getting 
high. For a while, he worked in Santa 
Fe as an artist, learning computer 
graphics programs; he came to Tucson 
again and hung out; he worked briefly 
at Hughes Aircraft as a graphic artist, 
but says his political conscience 
nagged him about helping make mis¬ 
siles. He resigned on four hours' no¬ 
tice. 

Ives turned to folk art about three 
years ago. It started as a cottage indus¬ 
try in his back yard, making cradles, 
snakes, mirrors with hand-painted 
borders. Yuppie model sailboats, ar- 
moires, hallway seats and other sun¬ 
dry decoratives. Now it has grown 
into a monster he cannot handle alone. 
Michael Ives has become a production 
company. One day he found himself 
pacing at his brother Tom's pool, fret¬ 
ting over stacks of back orders he 
couldn't fill. A friend, Rick Sturtz, of¬ 
fered to go into business with him. 


and they started a factory in a building 
near East 27th and Alvernon for his 
folk-art furniture. 

He maintains the integrity of his 
pieces, he says, by personally training 
the workers who build and paint his 
designs, then overseeing construction 
and signing each piece. Currently his 
work is available in 140 boutiques and 
galleries nationally. 

His wooden snakes and decora¬ 
tive mirrors are his best sellers. The 
snakes, which sell for as little as eleven 
dollars, vary in length, diameter and 
color, their hues subtly shifting from 
tail to head. His furniture, mostly 
priced at $1,000 and up, is whimsical 
but functional—the prickly pear 
bench, with its large pads growing 
from the back, is quite comfortable. 
His paintings rely heavily on patterns, 
such as triangles, and they vibrate 
with color. His signature is his intense 
color contrasts, electric blues and 
man-eating greens and eyelid-raising 
magentas. Throughout all the work is 
the sensation of a precocious child at 
play. 

He keeps his paintings separate 


snow them jointly. He cranks. Eacf 
painting takes him between four anc 
SIX hours to complete—well, the mort 
complicated ones might take severa 
ays. The former vagabond is now 
thoroughly regimented. He awakens 
at O-dark-100"—that's 4:15 a.m.- 
rews his killer caffeine injection, and 
wo cups later he's painting or over¬ 
seeing the work produced at the fac¬ 
tory. He s in bed and asleep by 9 p.m. 
Social life? He says it's minimal. Mar¬ 
riage? No, he's never gotten around to 
it. 


He says he hasn't realized much 
money yet, but his prickly pear bench 
has just been displayed, in technicolor, 
on the back cover of Singer Sew'ing 
Machines new in-home decorator 
catalog. It will be mailed to more than 
two million homes. 

Next month, he says, should be 
the first time he will make a genuine 
profit. His future? "1 have no idea," he 
says, the responsibility of this whole 
thing taking off scares me." 

Michael Ives, contemporaiy folk 
artist, just hired a lawyer. 
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William Holzman 


By Marcia and Nicholas Spark 

"Sometimes they don't end up 
like people want them to," he says, 
smiling keenly. '"Once I started mak¬ 
ing a man, and it became a lady. 
Coming from anyone but Willinm 
Holzman, such a statement would 
seem ridiculous. But this paint-speck¬ 
led, eighty-four-year-old Tucsonan is 
completely believable. He has, for the 
past eight years, been creating all sorts 
of outrageously delightful objects 
drawing on human, animal and plant 
forms. 

Sometimes they take the form of 
chairs, benches or weather vanes. 
Always they are wildly comic, free¬ 
form interpretations of people and 
beasts that are not consciously styl¬ 
ized, yet not literal either. The color 
schemes could be described as unin¬ 
hibited. Some of the objects are me¬ 
chanical; others are functional furni¬ 
ture. But the works he produces in his 
garage are never ordinary. 

"An artist? No, Tm just a farmer, 
be says modestly. Indeed, he is or 


at least. William Holzman came 
jcson nearly twenty-five years 
leaving his Wisconsin farm in 
' that his wife might live in the 
Arizona climate. Although he was 
years old at the time, he never 
dered retirement. He opened a 
‘ry store, but says he soon discov- 
that he was too generous to be in 
less. After that he contented him- 
/ith a series of odd jobs. He never 
dered not working until age sev- 
four, when no one wanted to hire 

a 1973, having been a widower 
)urteen years, Holzman met and 
led Louise, his son's mother-in- 
Just like many young newly- 
, the couple felt pinched for cash. 
;e, a former seamstress, decided 
ake garments and quilts to help 
ort them. Holzman was deter- 
d that he would do some handi- 
too. They decided to sell their 
s at the Downtown Mercado, an 
-air market. 

a first, Holzman began to make 
and other objects out of wood, 
was brightly painted with lots of 


multicolored dots filling in the empty 
spaces. The first items, note and pencil 
holders fabricated in the shapes of ani¬ 
mals, sold so well on the first day that 
the couple was able to pay for the rent 
of their space at the Mercado and treat 
themselves to dinner at a restaurant. 
The success buoyed them. The cus¬ 
tomers kept coming, and soon there 
were all sorts of requests for custom 
work. By 1983, Holzman was so back- 
logged that he decided to forget the 
Mercado and sell out of his home. 

Every day since, he has arisen at 7 
a.m. and worked until 5 p.m. on his 
wooden art. Since he no longer had to 
haul his pieces to the Mercado, they 
became both larger and more intricate. 
Instead of small toys, he began to fash¬ 
ion chairs and weather vanes, some 
over six feet high. 

From the street, there is nothing 
odd about his garage/studio. But look 
inside: The walls, floor and ceiling are 
bright yellow, punctuated with large 
red and green dots, as if the workshop 
itself were one of his toys. His shoes, 
too, are speckled with dots. Scattered 
about this studio are a wide array of 


half-finished fauna and flora: a bench 
festooned with painted snakes, a 
prickly pear lamp with a rabbit and 
roadrunner crouched at the base, a 
chair whose back grows into a wolf's 
head. When Holzman sits down in his 
alligator chair, his head lounges natu¬ 
rally between the beast's gaping jaws. 
He delights in visual jokes. "I just do 
what comes naturally," he says, a 
twinkle in his eyes. While he describes 
his style in these six words, each piece 
is so complex that it takes weeks to 
build. 

Holzman has made many chairs 
since his first one three years ago. One, 
ordered by a manager for Best West¬ 
ern, sprouted the crownlike logo of 
the hotel chain. A pair of Indian prin¬ 
cess chairs sported real hoop earrings. 
His cowboy chairs wore painted boots 
at the ends of their legs. 

Whirligigs, with their mechanical 
intricacies, fascinated him from the 
beginning. He has built scores of 
them. One, a striking and rather bi¬ 
zarre piece, was a queen who opened 
and closed her mouth as the wind 
blew, clamping down on the corncob 
pipe she was smoking. One toy fea¬ 
tured two lovers who kissed when¬ 
ever the wind blew. There was an¬ 
other in which a monkey attempted to 
grab coconuts off a tin palm tree, and 
one with a witch flying off into the set¬ 
ting moon. 

The mechanical contrivances have 
begun to permeate every aspect of his 
work. Recently his chairs began to 
grow moving parts. His alligator chair 
has a reptilian head on each arm, and 
the gators open their jaws, baring 
teeth, when someone rests his palms 
on them. The footrest, two alligators 
side by side, has a similar device. 

Almost nothing is too difficult or 
too preposterous for this man to con¬ 
coct, although the Wisconsin farmer in 
him balks at the ribald. When some¬ 
one requested a nude, he thought the 
idea was humorous, but he couldn't 
bring himself to do it. Often, one of his 
customers will suggest a motif, but the 
objects he creates are always his. Few 
requests are rejected, but once the re¬ 
quest is submitted, he does what he 
wants. In many cases, objects take on a 
new sex or species. He doesn't worry. 
Other avid fans await the chance to 
buy objects if rejected by the initial 
contractor. 

In one corner of the garage lies the 
order book, which lists his projects 
and customers for the past three years. 
His patrons include art professors, 
doctors and New York gallery own¬ 
ers. One chair is on display in the Ari¬ 
zona Museum for Youth in Mesa. 
Almost every week, the list grows 
longer. At this point, William 
Holzman acknowledges that he is 
about a year behind on his orders. He 
feels no pressure. "I'm just puttering 
around," he says. The child in the art¬ 
ist just wants to have fun. 

Tucsonan Marcia Spark and her son 
Nicholas are enthusiasts of folk art. 
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The Spanish word 


mariposa means 
'butterfly." A child 
once told me a 
butterfly is a stick 
that flies on 
beautifully colored 
wings. She would 
catch them, press 
them in a book, 
and forget about 
them. 


Butterfly 


Doe 

By J.P.S. Brown ^ 
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Later, when Tom had a chance, he took some 
food to her. She took it distrustfully and made Tom 
feel guilty. He did not like feeding another man's 
dog and he did not like anyone feeding his dog. He 
would not want Manuel to think he was trying to 
make Mariposa switch loyalties. He quit worrying 
about it when he saw she did not think any more of 
him because he gave her food. She ate the scraps 
Tom gave her, but she looked him over carefully 
before she allowed herself to pick them up. She 
would not take them from his hand. 

Tom was buying the cattle from Juan Vogel. The 
Vogel vaqueros were bringing cattle from a holding 
pasture into the corrals at El Limon, a camp located 
in rough mountain and canyon country. The cattle 
were being branded, castrated and vaccinated for 
Tom. They were corriente, native, bulls over three 
years old. At the end of that summer, Tom planned 
to drive them to the railroad and export them to the 
States. 

Manuel and his dogs had been working outside 
this pasture on a general roundup of the Vogel 
ranch. He was finished out there now and he 
brought his dogs to El Limon to help bring in a 
remnant of cattle that had been getting away each 
time a drive was made. These remaining cattle were 
the craftiest of all the partida that Tom wanted to 
brand. They had been successfully resisting the 
change of ownership. They had been started toward 
the corrals and the knives and the branding fires 
with other cattle every morning, but had managed 
to disappear before they got to the corrals. 

The vaqueros worked afoot in that steep, rocky, 
brushy country. They wore guaraches made of strips 
of tire tread tied to their feet with leather thongs. 
Their bare, stubby feet were tough as a horse's 
hooves. A man on horseback could not keep the 
wily cattle together in that rough country. The bulls 
could go too many places that a man on horseback 
could not go. All they had to do to escape being 
gathered was take a path where a horse would not 
have good footing, or slip into brush where a man 
on a horse could not follow. 

The serranos, the men who lived and worked in 
the Sierra Madre, could go anyplace afoot a bull 
could go, and many places he could not go. They did 
a good job of keeping cattle once they found them, 
but the wiliest bulls often escaped by hiding quietly 
a few steps away, or by running over steep ground 
where they could use their strength and speed and 
momentum to get away. 

The cattle the vaqueros were gathering at El Li¬ 
mon were practiced at getting away. They never 
made any mad downhill rushes on their own. They 


Betty Schweitzer-Johnson 

Tom Coyle was receiving cattle at El Limon in ... .. 

the Sierra Madre of Chihuahua the first time he saw ma ^ place where two or three steps 

the bitch dog Mariposa. She was keeping erse J ^ gyt of the jurisdiction of the 

delicately aloof from a pack of hungry mongrels would get 

■ ■ ' ’ with the fos. j \,i i i. 

Down in the camp, Tom and Manuel were wait¬ 
ing for the first bunch of cattle the vaqueros were 
bringing in that morning. The sun was striking the 
top of the hill where the cattle would first appear. 
The descent to the corrals from the top of the hill 
was steep. The vaqueros had to stay above the cattle 
and drive them down off the hill into a canyon be¬ 
low the corrals and then uphill again to the corrals. 
The drive from the top of the hill to camp was over 
half a mile because the cattle had to cross the can¬ 
yon. The line of sight that Tom and Manuel had 
from the camp to the top of the hill was only half 
that far. 

Two big, spotted bulls, the first to show on the 
drive, appeared in the sun at the top of the hill. They 
walked over the crest and started down. They 
ambled, rocking back and forth slowly on their front 
legs, barely gaining ground down the hill. They 
stopped before entering the shade that the morning 
sun had not reached. They sunned themselves and 


Manuel Anaya had brought to help 
roundup. Her thin shell of a carcass did not make 
much track on the campground. She could not have 
"weighed twenty pounds. Her ribs and backbone 
Were so visible she looked like a black and tan harp.. 

She watched Manuel all the time. Tom could see 
she loved only Manuel, although he gave her little 
attention. He certainly never fed her much, but then 
Tom figured he did not have much to give away. 
Manuel was skinny, too. 

Mariposa lay against the cool mortar o t re 
main building of the old, crumbling hacienda at 
mealtime. She watched the other dogs fight over 
sr^raps the vaqueros dropped indiscriminately on t ie 
ground around their table. She rested and licked her 
sore places and waited. She seemed to know when 
Manuel was about to give her something and she 
stood up and looked at him and made ready to catch 
‘t- He tossed her the remnant of a tortilla without 
looking at her. That was all she ever seemed to get 
from the man, that and the odor of the food. 


waited. They listened for the other cattle 
drive behind them. Then they turned and waiK^ 
calmly together into the brush. From camp 
could see only the fine, white brushes at the 
their tails with the sun glowing through them- ^7 

did not move. . 

More cattle came over the hill, walking aim 
as lazily as the first two. The vaqueros came behind 
them at a trot, working hard to keep them together. 
A vaquero would drive a bull a few steps and then 
have to leave him to go move another. The u 
would stop and wait to be driven again, hoping t e 
vaquero would go far enough away and bec^e so 
busy that the bull could slip away and hide. He di 
not have to go far to escape in that brush, just a few 
steps into a thicket, like the two spotted bulls had 

done. , . . ^ 

The spotted bulls stood quietly together in the 

brush waiting for the drive to pass them by. They 
stood still and sunned themselves under cover. 
They were making an indolent, leisurely escape. 

The vaqueros pushed the last of the cattle off the 
crest and into the shade of the descent. They passed 
the two spotted bulls. Manuel Anaya shouted to 
them and told them where they were leaving the 
two bulls. One man went back to them. The bulls 
muscled deeper into the brush and disappeared. 
The cattle the vaquero had been driving turned back 
toward the sunny crest of the hill. They did not want 
to go to the corrals. The vaquero had to leave the two 
spotted bulls in the brush to head the cattle back off 
the crest. 

"jOOCHA, OOCHA, MARIPOSA!" Manuel 
commanded. The dog sailed to the attack, her pack 
of lesser dogs following. She fell into the canyon 
below'camp, out of sight. The noise of the pack fell 
with her, echoing, decreasing. Then she rose like an 
arrow through the brush on the other side of the 
canyon, leaving the pack behind. She went to the va¬ 
queros on the hill. The two bulls had come back in 
sight and were moving fast toward the top of the 
hill. Mariposa overtook them just as they reached 
the crest. She rushed to the front of them, but they 
charged around her, hooking their big horns at her. 
She got back in front of them and was snapping at 
their noses when they forced her on over the crest 
and out of sight. The pack went yapping after her. 

The vaqueros drove the rest of the cattle into the 
canyon and started pressing them to climb up to the 
corrals. The leaders lined up the narrow trail until 
they could see the gate and then balked, turned 
back, faced downhill, and hooked at the cattle that 
were still trying to climb out. 

The Mariposa dog and her pack came back over 
the top of the hill with the two spotted bulls. The 
bulls were now completely intimidated. They flew 
down the hill and dove pell-mell into the herd in the 
canyon, hunting friends. They were in need of con¬ 
solation. Mariposa had made them want to be back 
in the fold. They stood and looked back at her from 
the safety and anonymity of the herd and heaved 
with the excitement she had caused in singling them 
out. 

Mariposa and her pack got behind the herd and 
ran it quickly up the hill and into the corrals. She 
nipped heels right up to the gate. The cattle were 
glad to make it into the corrals and be rid of her. 
They turned and looked at her when she stopped at 
the gate. She turned away from them and walked 
slowly to her shade by the building to lie down and 
pant herself out and rest. 

The Mariposa helped finish the work at El Li¬ 
mon, then Manuel took her home. Tom Covle saw 
her now and then at Trigo, the headquarters of the 
ranch where Manuel and his family lived. Tom al¬ 
ways looked for her at Manuel's and if he did not see 
her he asked about her. 
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Mariposa watched the faces of Tom and 
Manuel as they talked. Then, when she had not heard 
her name mentioned for awhile, she lay down under 

the table to rest. 


Once he rode up to Manuel's house and found 
him scraping an ocelot hide on a table. The dog was 
standing under the table watching Manuel work. 
Now and then she moved up to smell the edge of the 
hide. She would sniff it and look straight into Tom s 
eyes. The color, markings, and texture of the fur 
were unblemished. The hide had belonged to a gnto 
tigrillo in his prime and would bring a good payday 
to Manuel. The cat was a foot and a half longer from 
nose to tail than the dog. 

Manuel told Tom the Mariposa had caught the 
ocelot for him and had suffered no injury in the 
fight. Manuel had been crossing the stream at 
Teguaraco when the dog jumped the cat in the 
brush. She ran him through the water toward Man¬ 
uel and he almost collided with Manuel. She cor¬ 
nered him under a cliff on fine scree. He lost his 
footing in the scree, a phenomenon that seldom 
happens with any cat, and the dog caught him 
against the wall of the cliff and broke his back. Man¬ 
uel killed him with a rock. 

Mariposa watched the faces of Tom and Manuel 


as they talked. Then, when she had not heard her 
name mentioned for awhile, she lay down under the 
table to rest. 

A year later Tom rode into Jose Anaya's camp at 
Tecoyagui with a party of hunters. Jose was 
Manuel's son. Tom had been leading the hunters 
through the brush in twilight for the past half hour. 
He had taken them on too big a circle that day, their 
last day of hunting, and they had tired on him. The 
lamplight of the house at Tecoyagui was not a wel¬ 
come sight to Tom. The lamplight meant it was too 
late to be arriving at Tecoyagui. Jose's camp was at 
the foot of a high trail Tom's hunters would have to 
ride before they could make their own camp. Tom 
had sent their beds and provision too far up the trail 
that morning. They would have to camp somewhere 
without beds and provision and Tom did not want 
to impose on Jose. Tom would not miss the provi¬ 
sion. The hunters had packed too much belly com¬ 
fort on the mules to suit him, but he was sorry he 
had exhausted them so they were stopping at Tecoy- 
agui. 


yard at Jose's, lorn saw me snape <,i an 
hanging in the darkness from a limb of a fnesqu^ 
over his head. It hung absolutely still, straight dl,'' 
from the limb. 

The hunters rode past him through the gate. • , 
one of them noticed the figure hanging there. 
noticed it because it was ominously familiar, butjg 
stillness was so absolute and it was so close by th(, 
place a man had to stand to open the gate, that he 
could not believe what he was seeing. 

Tom ducked under it and closed the gate and 
then walked around it, leading his horse, so he 
could see it better on the side where the lamplight 
touched it. He saw it was a little black and tan dog 
hanging rigidly by a wire around its neck. The nose 
pointed sharply straight up the wire. The tail 
pointed straight down in line with the wire. All that 
was left of the dog now depended on a wire 
stretched tight in the dark, touched by lamplight, at 
the bottom of a canyon in the Sierra Madre. Not a 
breeze stirred it. 

Tom led his horse to the house. The hunters 
were lowering themselves stiffly from their saddles, 
Tom decided they would have to stay the night 
‘re. 

Jose Anaya came smiling to him. 

''Come in to the coffee, Tomas," Jose said. "Tell 
your friends." 

"How is it with you, Jose?" Tom asked. 

"Miidw piojo. Much lice. Much ruin," said Jose, 
smiling, and he made the gesture of cracking a louse 
between his thumbnails. That meant he was suffer¬ 
ing hard times. "But we'll make it unless the rains 
are late again. We've lost many cattle from hunger 
and drouth, though." 

"We saw no game, either. Not even a track. 
Menos mal. Let the poor things live, if they can." 

Jose handed Tom a cup of black coffee. Tom 
wondered how many times Jose's woman had re¬ 
boiled the grounds. It was a big sacrifice for this 
family to give away its coffee. Tom would be lead¬ 
ing the hunters out of the Sierra the next day. The 
grouchy hunters were headed back to their land of 
p enty vHthout having killed anything in the Sierra 
Madre. He would lighten the packs on the mules 
and send some famously advertised canned goods 
ac to Jose. He would appreciate them more than 
anyone m North America, even though he had cer¬ 
tainly never heard their famous names. 

Tom squatted on his heels and sipped his coffee. 
Jose egan unsaddling his horse for him. "You will 
stay the night, won't you?" Jose asked gently. "You 
nave to. These men can't ride that bad trail. The 
mght IS too dark for anyone to travel now." 

he bridle onto his horse's neck so he could eah and 
poured him a measure of corn on the ground. 

VVhat happened to the dog?" Tom asked 

We caught her in the provisions." 

Tom said nothing. 

She was a good dog," Jose said. 

Tom sipped his coffee. 

n,.. 7"" father's dog, the Mari- 

posa. 

Tom could not answer. Be careful, he thought. 
Keep your gnngo mouth shut. He knows how much 
you liked her. Still, why in the hell? That good little 

She alighted on the wrong flower," Jose said, 
be'tweti Wend'r pleasure of a small joke 

/.P.S. Bwum is a Tucson author. His first Iwk. Jim 
1 ^^came Pocket Money," a inox’ic starring 

ee Marvw. This episode, previoush/ unpublished, if 
from the original manuscript of the Imk 
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COLCMA 

SOLANA 

You might look at it and see just a 

quiet, rich neighborhood. Or you might find 

The Road Not Taken. 


By Susan Day 

Photography by Chris Mooney 


I like to think that Colonia Solana began as 
part of a love story. In 1907 Thomas Brown, a 
newspaperman from back East, came to 
Tucson to save the life of his wife, who had 
tuberculosis. Mr. Brown placed Mrs. Brown in a 
sanatorium on a rise way east of what was then a 
town of 10,000 people. There weren't roads to get 
there, just winding trails crossing arroyos and 
desert from the Southern Pacific railroad tracks, 
but Mr. Brown made the rough buggy ride daily 
to visit his ailing wife. 

After some time he began looking for a 
place to live close by. It's possible that he was just 
hoping to shorten those mean buggy rides. But the 
way a romantic would figure it, Mr. B loved Mrs. B 
a lot. He wanted to be near his wife, and since 
there wasn't even the hint of a house in the 
vicinity, he decided to build his own. He started 
looking for land. 


Colonia Solana’s water tower. 
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The closest land was a govern¬ 
ment-owned section south across the 
road from the sanatorium. Brown 
asked to build there. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment wasn't interested in leasing 
dribs and drabs of land, but under the 
Homestead Act it would lease 160 
acres. Brown promptly took advan¬ 
tage of the nominal leasing fee on a 
quarter section, built a little house in 
the desert, and moved in. 

For three years the newspaper¬ 
man lived in self-imposed exile. For 
three years he walked back and forth 
across the road to visit his wife. In 
1910 the doctors pronounced her 
cured, and the Browns vanished. 
There's no record that either of the 
Browns ever returned to Tucson. 

The dirt road that Brown crossed 
for his daily visits would become 
Broadway Boulevard. The sanatorium 
and its surrounding property would 
become the grand El Conquistador 
Tourist Hotel, which in turn would be 
razed for El Con Mall. The rest of the 
section across the road would be 
bought by Willis Barnum, a 
homebuilder and golf enthusiast, at 
the city's behest so it could finagle a 
long-term purchase agreement for a 
golf course and park. (The city 


couldn't afford to buy it outright.) The 
new municipal green would be big, 
but it would be an odd "L" shape, only 
three-quarters of a section. Eighteen 
years before, the northwest corner had 
been cut out by a man in love with his 
wife. Thomas Brown's acres would 
become the Colonia Solana neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Harry E. Heighton and his daugh¬ 
ter Dorothy had moved into Brown's 
house in 1910 and assumed his lease. 
Six years later, Paul H.M. Brinton, a 
chemistry professor at the University 
of Arizona, picked up the lease for 
everything but the Brown house and 
the two acres surrounding it. Two 
years after that, when the professor 
decided to buy the scruffy desert land 
for three dollars an acre, his friends 
tried to talk him out of it. 

Everybody knew that the city was 
growing south and steadily moving 
across the Santa Cruz River. Brinton's 
friends reasoned that Tucson couldn't 
grow east because it couldn't cross the 
railroad tracks. There the professor 
would be, marooned on those empty 
acres that didn't even have a saguaro 
to tip his hat to, with the city extend¬ 
ing in the opposite direction. Besides, 
he was paying too much for it. 

It looks like Brinton was as deter¬ 
mined as Brown. He bought the prop¬ 
erty. Eight years later the professor 
sold his 158 acres to Harry F. Bryant's 
fledgling Country Club Realty for 
$40,000. Tucson would have its first 
suburban subdivision. And Brown's 
house and its two acres, still owned by 
Heighton, would become a thorn in 
the side of that neighborhood to the 
south. 

Dr. Henry Hill and his wife Louise 
today live in an old home with high 
ceilings and wood floors in Colonia 
Solana. While Dr. Hill has been chal- 
lenging Einstein's theories down at 
the university and her son Henry, Jr., 
has been painting in his studio out 
back, Louise Hill has been compiling 
the history of the neighborhood. It 
isn't just for her own amusement. 

"When our fifty-year deed restric¬ 
tions began to run out we were be¬ 
sieged with plans for development," 
she says. "Luckily we had a sympa¬ 
thetic city council, and the people at 
planning and zoning helped us a lot." 
Louise Hill has a quiet manner. She 
laughs easily, if ruefully. "It seemed a 
matter of time and then the develop¬ 
ers would be back." Dev^elopment in¬ 
compatible with the neighborhood al¬ 
ready had a toehold on the two Brown 
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acres: the Western Savings branch arc¬ 
ing around the corner at Broadway 
and Randolph, and a cluster of apart¬ 
ments behind it. 

After Dorothy Heighten Munro 
ended her days there in 1965, the 
Brown property had been sold. Robert 
Stubbs, a Tucson lawyer who repre¬ 
sented the new ow^ners, remembers 
what happened. 'Those two acres in 
the northeast corner of Colonia Solana 
were never subject to the deed restric¬ 
tions," he says. But the land was 
zoned for family residences and the 
neighborhood fought to keep the zon¬ 
ing. When the city council backed the 
neighborhood, Stubbs sued. He won. 

Louise Hill knows that neighbor¬ 
hoods around the country, nervous 
^bout extinction, have managed to 
save themselves by being placed in the 
sheltering arms of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. She decided 
to apply for Colonia Solana. Later 
Eloise David, who has lived in the 
neighborhood for ten years, helped 
her. 

Now it looks like the neighbor- 
ood is a good candidate for the Trust. 

0 Arizona State Parks Board has 
Approved the application, and an 
Architect is surveying it with the help 
^t a federal grant. The subdivision is 

^‘"^ndidate not simply because it 


boasts homes designed by several of 
the most important architects in 
Tucson's history—Josias T. Joesler, 
Henrik Jaastad, Roy Place, Gordon 
Maas Luepke, Arthur T. Brown and 

M. H. Starkweather-but because of 
its landscape design. The hopes for the 
neighborhood are coming true be¬ 
cause of two men. 

The first man came all the way 
from San Francisco to design Colonia 
Solana He would see the Sonoran 
Desert differently than any planner or 
Tes^ner had, and few have smce- 
with love. His name was Stephen 

“the second n,an came alUhe way 

from Barrio Libre to live Colonia 
Solana He would grow to love the 
neighborhood and would end up sav- 
■ .^a big chunk of It. His name is 

'^^'^When Bryant began planning 
Tucson's first suburban subdjvision, 
iTZd a problem. The land had no 
par clrLtractions,anditwas way 
oul on the eastern edge of town. For a 
development out there in t e oon 
drcksTo succeed, it had to have some 

dSinctive feature. Bryant wasnt sure 

hT he wanted, although he knew 
T he didn't want. He didn't want 
die^straight streets and postage-stamp 
lots thatirad gridironed the desert be 
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Eating Disorders: 
Are You A Candidate? 

□ Do you eat large amounts of f(Mxi in a short period of time? 

□ Do you ever eat alone in your car, bedroom or bathroom? 

□ Do you save your favorite foods just for yourself? 

□ Are you afraid that you may not be able to stop eating? 

□ Have you repeatedly tried to lose weight by: restricted diets, fasts, self- 
induced vomiting, use of laxatives, use of diuretics, use of diet pills or 
excessive exercise? 

□ Does your weight fluctuate 10 pounds or more due to alternate dieting 
and overeating? 

□ Have you ever feared that your eating pattern is not normal? 

□ Do you feel guilty about the way you eat? 

I I Do vou eat normally around others, but binge alone. 

[~~| Do you even eat when you’re not hungry? 

While self-examinalion can't determine whether you actually have an eat 
me disorder, ifs a stan. If you said yes to any of these questions. Imd out lor sure 
by contacting The Westcenter Institute's Eating Disorder Center. We II schedule 
a confidential a.ssessment meeting with one ot our specialists at no charge. 

The Center is staffed by dcKlors. psychologists, physical therapists, dieticians 
and counselors who speciali/x: in the treatment of adolescents and adults who are 
gorging or .starving themselves to death. Many stall members enlered this field 

after being successfully treated lorealingdisordersoftheirown. They understand 

how patients feel becau.se they’ve been there Ihem.selvesl 

If all It l<x)k to handle eating disorders was a diet or some nia^c pill wc 
wouldn’t need this group of profe.ssionals. But we do need them. These disorders 
arc progressive and life-threatening. The longcrone wails lor prolcssional help, 
the more damage. We treat the physical, .social, psychological and emotional 

ncedsof each patient. Why'.’Bccau.se it works. , , 

If you think someone you love has a problem with fixid-maybe it ^ yt’ur 
spouse, daughter or son, your sister or best friend, maybe it’s even y<>u-it s lime 
to talk about it The confidential phone lines to Westccnier Institute s haling 
Disorder Center are open 24 hours a day. Call us 


A .k 


Trealmerit wUh Respect. 

Westcenter Institute’s 

^ Eating Di.sorder Center 

()n the campus of Tucson (lencral Hospital 

at 1838 North Campbell Avenue, Tucson. AZ 8,S7I9 

795-0952 



tween the railroad tracks and Coun ry 
Club Road. So in 1928 he hired Ch.ld 
a landscape architect and city plann 
from San Francisco, to come look ove 
his swatch of desert and come up with 
something "interesting and beauti¬ 
ful-different from what had been 

done heretofore hereabout." 

What Stephen Child thought 
when he first glimpsed Harry Bryant j 
purchase can only be guesse . e 
grown up in lush, green New Eng¬ 
land, and had designed lush, green 
estates in Northern California, an 
many people of that background 
would have begun. Oh my o 
This land was almost perfectly flat and 
remarkably barren. A few greasewood 
grew among one middling wash and 
two smaller ones. Child would have 
noticed the big, black water tower by 
Brown's old house. The tower fur¬ 
nished the water for the El Conquista¬ 
dor through a pipeline that ran under 
Broadway. That would've told Child 
he had plenty of water to design a con¬ 
ventional lush, green subdivision. 


agreeable sensation one has when 
ing the surf at Waikiki," WasSt(>pk'^ 
Child a romantic or what? Me nainw 
the subdivision "Colonia Solaria,% 
"Sunny Colony," and called the 
"villa sites." When he finished, he 
turned to California, perhaps not re^i 
izing the significance of the legacy 
left behind. 

Now Bryant had a solution tohi^ 
problem and a name for his develop, 
ment. Country Club Realty began to 
advertise "villa sites" in Colonia 
Solaria. Each home or villa had to cost 
at least $10,000 and the desert land- 
scaping had to be retained, even 
checked out by a jury. Interestingly, 
Child's report doesn't mention palm 
trees, but Bryant bought a flock of 
them and talked the city into digging 
holes for the planting. 

Country Club Realty began to 
have some fun with Colonia Solana. 
They got various Tucson contractors 
to get together and jointly construct a 
model home under a huge tent. 
Gushed a real estate newsletter: "on 
the opening night and subsequent 


A lot of people thought it was a 
church until they looked at the weather 
vane, which profiled an old prospector 
and burro. 


the land and then started breaking 
rules. There wasn't a single straight 
line in his plan for the subdivision. 
Child knew everybody graded, but he 
refused. He decided the principal 
wash, which he affectionately named 
"Arroyo Chico," should be cele¬ 
brated—not filled in, diverted, piped 
underground, clad in concrete or any 
of the other strategies a booming 
Tucson later employed to manage its 
usually dry riverbeds. He set aside a 
strip seventy-five feet wide for a half 
mile on either side of it and sent two 
men out of town in a truck to collect 
more native desert trees, shrubs and 
cacti to plant in the strip, much more 
densely than they grow naturally. In 
1928 he wrote an article for Uindscapc 
Architecture magazine explaining his 
vision: "This whole strip...will be liter¬ 
ally covered with desert growth. 
Those who live alongside this park 
will have in front of their doors the 
desert beauty many now ride miles to 
see.... It is believed that when com¬ 
pleted, many will ride miles to see this 
park." 

Stephen Child even refused to use 
culverts where the narrow paved 
streets had to cross Arroyo Chico. 
Child had noticed that out in the coun¬ 
try, roads were allowed to dip down 
and through the washes. He called 
these crossings "Arizona Dips," and 
used them in his plan, "disturbing the 
desert conditions as little as possible." 
1 le described the drive through his 
"Arizona Dips" as having "no uncom¬ 
fortable jounce, but rather the very 


nights thousands of people jammed 
the tent to view the home beautiful." 

One of the first builders to give the 
new development a try was George B. 
Echols. The spec home he built was so 
impressive he named it "El Deseo 
Real," The Royal Desire. It was a two- 
story Spanish Colonial Revival man¬ 
sion, and it is still the most impressive 
house in the neighborhood. 

It would be nice to report that all 
went well for the daring Harry Bryant 
and his Sunny Colony, and that The 
Royal Desire found a happy buyer, 
but by this time it was 1929. The crash 
came and wiped Bryant out. El Deseo 
Real wouldn't find an owner for ten 
long years. 

The man who picked up the 
pieces was Martin Schwerin, an inde¬ 
pendent sort who'd sailed to South 
Africa at the age of seventeen to work 
as a mechanic in the De Beers mines. 
He explored Africa on foot and 
camped within earshot of roaring 
lions, and later prospected for gold in 
Colombia and Brazil. He'd had plenty 
of adventures and had taken risks be¬ 
fore. He picked up most of the leases 
from Country Club Realty. 

Arthur T. Brown, who with his 
partner Richard A. Morse, designed 
the Schwerin home in Colonia Solana 
in 1930, remembers him. "Martin 
Schwerin was a fair man, but he was 
sharp. He'd seen lots of people lose 
their leases for back taxes. That wasn't 
going to happen to him." 

Schwerin didn't want to spend on 
irrigation, nor was he obsessed with 
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'iits.' Uiulor his steward- 
didn't fare very 
ship ^ , Child's desert flourished and 
?!life multiplied. By all accounts 
the"''''-, jjjjCt think much of rules 
^Treeulalions. Residents who didn't 
to be told how many gardeners 
lov who wanted privacy and 
want to be told what to do trick- 

led 


Colonia Solana. 


‘Lme of the rules remained, how- 

After Brown designed the 
0ver. , , .1 


Schwerin 


house he became the ap- 


' architect for Colonia Solana, a 
^"^sition he held for more than thirty 
. "1 one enough to be threatened 
Se sued a lot," he says. His fingers 
trace the houses on the old subdivi¬ 
sion plot plan and the homes rise up 
before his eyes. "You can't fault us for 
the small rooms/' he says. "We had 
the Depression and the war. Anything 
but the minimum just didn't seem 
right." A dizzying number of Tucson's 
finest architects wrestled with giving 
people luxury on relatively modest 
budgets. 

"There's the Eastman house," says 
Brown, tapping the page. He sees 
more than the house Richard Eastman 
designed; he sees the architect. "Dick 
Eastman was a big man. Handsome. 
Very hard of hearing. Said it ruined 
every love affair he ever had. Wonder¬ 
ful architect. Most complete plans you 
ever saw. Every bolt and screw. He 
planned everything. One day he 
drove himself to the hospital. They 
asked him, 'What are you doing here?' 

1 came to die/ he said. And a day or 
two later, he did. Dick Eastman 
planned everything." 

Henrik O. Jaastad, Tucson's 
mayor for seven consecutive terms, 
epitomized the American Dream. 
He'd immigrated from Norway with 
his family when he was thirteen. He 
came to Tucson as a journeyman car¬ 
penter, a craft he'd learned from his 
father, and started working in the 
building trade. But the young man, 
who had only had a scrap of formal 
education, had design ideas, so he 
took a correspondence course in archi¬ 
tecture. 

Jaastad would go on to design 
some of the best-loved public build- 
jrigs in Tucson—the facade of San 
Agustin Cathedral, Safford Elemen¬ 
tary School, the Greek Revival church 
at University and Euclid that became a 
bar, then a charred hulk, and now a 
Memory. Jaastad designed three or 
four homes in Colonia Solana. 

Brown's finger taps the plot plan 
^Sain. The George Rosenberg house 
he designed himself, with its glass so¬ 
ar Wall. It has been written up count- 
^^s times, cited as a pathfinding solar 

Brown, still a practicing archi- 
^ct at the age of eighty-five, denies he 
bought solar design to Tucson. "The 
^ ^ans thought of it first," he de- 
^ares. "All their doorways always 

south." 

the mid-thirties, developer 
^ ^ W. Murphey picked up a few lots 


in Colonia Solana, and with his favor¬ 
ite architect, Josias Joesler, tried to lure 
ellow Tucsonans into country living, 
eople hked the Joesler homes but 
balked at living in the shadow of an 
ugly old water tower. Murphey 
couldn't move the tower, but he could 
have a new, full-length disguise 
slipped over it. 

The Spanish Colonial cover-up 
that soon was built was lovely. No one 
would know from looking at it that it 
hid a workaday water tower. A lot of 
people thought it was a church until 
they looked at the weather vane, 
which profiled an old prospector and 
burro. 


Joesler with designing the tower and 
weathervane, but did he? Sara 
Gresham Perper, who a few years ago 
compiled a collection of Tucson archi¬ 
tectural archives at UA, discovered a 
drawing of a water tower very much 
like this, and it was signed by architect 
Roy Place. 

Whoever spiffed up the tower 
apparently did it right; more families 
soon bought into Colonia Solana. In 
1938 El Deseo was sold. The family 
that bought it succeeded in blowing 
away the last of the Depression dust 
that had settled into Colonia Solana by 
substituting stardust—the kind made 
in Hollywood. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Z. 
Loew and their two children, Jane and 


Arthur Jr., moved into hi IX-seo Real. 
Arthur Loew's father had f(»unded 
MGM, and he was a vice president. 

Celebrities or not, most of the 
people moving into the neighborhood 
cherished their privacy and had an 
independent streak. Francis Crabel, 
who still lives there, was one of them. 

Dorothy Crabel Lamb says, 
"Mother was such a good shot Dad 
made her use a .22. After we moved 
from Prescott to Colonia Solana in 
1940, Mother used to stand on the 
front doorstep of our home and bring 
down a rabbit or quail, skin it or dress 
it and cook it for dinner." 

The Crabels also kept chickens. 
'When the other neighbors started 



Whether the plant job 
calls for the common 
or the unusual— 
Krzyzanoiuski & Co. has 
been able to fill the needs 
of Tucsonians for over 12 
years. Call us and let one 
of our experienced 
designers help you with 
your residential or 
commercial interior 
plant design. 

—Stan Krzyzanoivski 



Krzyzanoivski & Co. 

a store as unique as its name 

plants, silks and flowers 

297-2509 
6600 n. oracle rd. 
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792-3439 


planting shrubs and trees I was em¬ 
barrassed at the sticks in the groun 
my mother was planting/ Lamb con 
tinues. "But she fed them the nitrogen 
from our chickens and those trees are 
enormous now." Judge Richard Han 
nah and lots of other neighbors also 
kept farm animals. The Armet family 
still does. 

David and Maggie Armet and 
their four children live in the shadow 
of the water tower now, but it isn't 
new to Maggie. She grew up in Colo- 
nia Soiana. She hadn't intended to re¬ 
turn to the old neighborhood to live. 
She and her husband wanted a home 
in the country and spent over a year 
looking for one. They kept coming 
back to the neighborhood to visit her 
mother, however, and one day saw a 
"for sale" sign. Before they knew it, 
they had moved in. Maggie laughs 
easily at the efforts she and David 
made to find a bit of country when it 
was under their noses all along. 

Now their children have chickens 
to feed, great mesquite trees to climb 
and an arroyo to explore. It's the same 


growl, got to hear lions roar unt)| l 
death at ninety-five in 1%8, 

One night a zoo lion eviip<.<j 
Colonia Soiana. Police and their 
copters discovered the animal m ' 
Van Atta's back patio. But mostly [y. 
fugitive birds. 

"The neighbors are used to seein 
exotic birds up in their trees," say^ 
young Henry Hill. "We get lots of par 
rots, but one time we had a vulture 
who'd escaped from the Desert Mu¬ 
seum. A Harris hawk sits on an old 
eucalyptus tree every day. He knows 
there's plenty of rabbits." 

It's no question that animals 
choose Colonia Soiana. Thirty-seven 
species of wild birds, not counting the 
runaways from the zoo, inhabit the 
neighborhood, mostly in the area 
along Arroyo Chico. Aside from the 
rabbits, residents have spotted rac¬ 
coon, squirrel, badger and even two 
coyotes who took the wash trail in 
from the desert during a bad drought 
a few years ago. Child couldn't have 
foreseen it, but Tucson's phenomenal 
growth—the paving we often la- 


His two goats^ Marshmallow 
and Oreo, keep his twenty-five 
tortoises company. 


arroyo Maggie loved as a child. 

Maggie's blue eyes shine as she 
talks about going to the park and the 
zoo with her sisters and brother, lis¬ 
tening to evening concerts at the band- 
shell. "All of that was nice, but the ar¬ 
royo...." Her eyes take on a faraway 
look. "We played in Arroyo Chico all 
the time. We had forts and caves. 
We'd bring home tadpoles and keep 
them until they turned into little 
frogs." 

The people of Colonia Soiana are 
crazy about animals, from tadpoles to 
tigers. One resident who could make a 
bundle refuses to sell the vacant lot 
next to his house and keeps it as a 
wildlife preserve. Another resident 
walks his big dog and his goat early in 
the morning. 

Tom Van Atta, who grew up in 
the neighborhood and returned home 
with a family of his own when his par¬ 
ents died, doesn't think having a goat 
is unusual. His two goats. Marshmal¬ 
low and Oreo, keep his twenty-five 
tortoises company. 

Jane Schwerin, Martin Schwerin's 
daughter, is an avid animal lover who 
spends a lot of time working in their 
behalf. Arthur Brown remembers 
walking with her over to Reid Park 
Zoo. "Jane reached in and patted the 
tiger on the head. She knew the animal 
personally." 

You can't see the zoo from Colo¬ 
nia Soiana, but you can hear it. For a 
long time Mary Jo Yrun would jump 
at the elephant's trumpet fanfares 
when she was out hanging up clothes. 
Margin Schwerin, the old adx enturer, 
who in his youth had listened to lions 


ment—actually has enhanced the peri¬ 
odic water flow in Arroyo Chico, as 
runoff from miles around makes its 
way into the creek and then fans out 
along the 150-foot-wide bosque. The 
water has nourished an ecosystem 
that can only be called lush and 
green—and alive. A nearby resident 
who has surveyed the riparian strip 
has found it is home to about 100 
kinds of plants and at least 37 species 
of birds. 

All the wildlife is important to the 
residents of Colonia Soiana. They 
know it cc^uldn't exist without the 
dense desert landscape. It's why they 
felt fierce when they almost lost it. 

Mario R. Yrun points to the gray¬ 
ing boards of his children's treehouse 
in the old mesquite north of his patio 
fence. He remembers when he and his 
wife built their home here twenty- 
seven years ago. 

"Before 1 went into real estate by 
myself 1 used to work at the Tucson 
Citizen. My old buddies from the 
newspaper would stop by and see 
how the house we were building was 
progressing," says Yrun. "They'd 
say, 'Mario, you're right across the 
street from the ball park. Those lights 
are going to bother you.'" 

Yrun laughs a full, rich laugh. "Fd 
say, 'Those lights are too far from 
Meyer Street to bother me.'" 

Yrun's father died when he 
six months old. To support her three 
sons his mother opened a little gnxvrv 
store called "Las Cuatro Esquinas 
("The Four Corners") down in the ba^ 
rio near where thev lix ed on Conx ent 
Street. "Mv brother Oscar used R' 
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nvcr to the Presidio Hotel 

A me there to sell newspapers 

Vcouldn't speak any English 
.ill tl‘iy- ,. alee change." 

continued to work with 

ers for years, eight hours a 
aewspap^ ^ at the Tucson 

day'^''^!'eveVthing from copy boy 
writer gnd his family had 
‘"'^^Colonia Solana about fifteen 
when an incident happened 

r?s never been explained. 

-^erv early, around 6:30 one sum- 
n^orning, 1 heard a terrific racket. 

r-Iote me up," he recalls. "I ran out- 

1 to see what was going on. There 
was a dump truck and a couple of 
Ludozers. They were knockmg down 
L mesquite trees along Arroyo 
Chico " Yrun's hands slash the air. 

-A Mexican kid 1 thought I recog- 
ihzed was driving one of the bulldoz¬ 
ers. I ran over and stood in front of this 
bulldozer and yelled up to the guy, 
'What're you doing? Cut that out!' 
When he told me he was going to clear 
out all the desert along Arroyo Chico I 
talked to him in my best barrio Span¬ 
ish. I told him there must be some 
mistake. He didn't think so, but I per¬ 
suaded him to wait until 1 checked. 

'As luck would have it, 1 got hold 
of Mark Keene down at the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works. He and I were 
in the service together. He listened to 
me and called the bulldozers off until 
the residents could have some input. It 
was luck." And pluck. 

Stephen Child wouldn't under¬ 
stand a city that wanted to mow down 
his "parque," as he quaintly termed it, 
but he'd be grateful to Mario Yrun and 
all the others who defended it. He'd 
probably call them "gladiators." 

In 1978, when the old prospector 
weather vane got loose and rickety, 
the city took it down and then said 
they didn't want to put it back. Frank 
Brooks, director of Tucson Water, said 
it wasn't fair for the citizens of Tucson 
to have to pay for the maintenance of 
the man and his mule. Then the city 
said they'd sell the old tower outright. 
Jeff Hampton, a local realtor, said he'd 
Buy it, renovate it and live in it. 

A great hue and cry arose from the 
Bunny Colony. They didn't want to 
^ose the prospector and they also 
didn't want anyone living in it, peer¬ 
ing into their back yards. In a hands- 
3cross-Broadway effort, an engineer 
iiving in El Encanto rebuilt the 
Weather vane and promised it would 
last for 200 years. Then the neighbor¬ 
hood managed to place the tower in 
pi^ Register for Historic 

aces. The city still owns it, and the 
ower is protected, apparently for 
good. 

Colonia Solana today still is com¬ 
posed of professional people. Family 
^‘Of^e. It is not a life-in-the-fast-lane 
^^^^Bood. It is not ostentatious, 
ough it can't be said that the 

|OHes are cheap. Nor is it filled with 
Mirees. 


twenty-year resident, puts it: "It 
seems to go in fifteen-year cycles. The 
old folks die or move away and a new 
batch of young folks moves in." He 
and his wife, Carol, moved in with 
their youngsters during such a cycle 
just after their tenth wedding anniver¬ 
sary. 

It contrasts vividly with the two 
other old in-town neighborhoods to 
the north and northwest, El Encanto 
and Sam Hughes. El Encanto is for- 
mal, proper, obsessed with prestige— 
a showplace. It's hard to imagine any¬ 
one tending chickens there. Sam 
Hughes is tweedy, professorial, self¬ 
consciously liberal. It's hard to imag¬ 
ine a "Keep Mecham" bumper sticker 


there. Both these neighborhoods are 
more conventional than Colonia 
Solana, however, with their tended 
lawns, fences and neat rows of street 
trees. 

"It's great to work in town and 
live in the country, which is what 
Colonia Solana feels like," says 
Murphy. "We love the sense of space. 
We love living with quail and dove in 
our front yard. 

'One of the things about Colonia 
Solana is it's almost unmaintained. 
Even if things look a little seedy, it's 
OK. It all sorta blends in. A few lawns 
have crept in through the years, but 
more and more (neighbors) are going 
back to the desert. Saving water. 


CITY PORTRAIT 

NAME: 

Maureen Byrne 
POSITION: 

Owner, Maureen's Professional 
Housecleaning, Inc., "house¬ 
cleaning services for distinctive 
homes." 16 full-time employees. 

BORN: 

Michigan 

DRIVING TO TUCSON (1979): 

No job waiting. She'd sold 
everything. Sobbed all the way 
here. "But I'd driven 2,000 miles 
and I wasn't about to turn back." 

HOW OWNING A BUSINESS 
AND A DOG ARE ALIKE: 

"I knew I wasn't the kind of 
person to own either. But then 
someone else said, yes, you are. 
And they've both worked out 
pretty well." 

A DREAM: 

Living by the water and writing. 

SECRET INTERESTS/HOBBIES: 
"Food. No question. I enjoy good 
food. And beer. My grandmother 
thought beer was food. 

WHO CLEANS HER HOME-. 

Her staff. 

WITH 24 HOURS AND A POCK¬ 
ETFUL OF MONEY: 

She could shop for shoes for 24 
hours. But even so, she still can 
understand Imelda Marcos. 

WHY SHE ADVERTISES IN 

CITY MAGAZINE: 

"To reach potential clients, you 

,l;e,ob.ou,.h.re,ll.;e..™. 
where they'll see you. The people 

who appreciate the substance t 

challenge of City Magazine, are 

business isn't just cleaning 

homes. It's knowing the people 
W6 work for. 


chuckles, sounding pleased. 

Why wasn't the whole city deve - 
oped like this? 

A friend of mine says that whe 
ever he thinks about Colonia Solana 
he thinks of The Road Not Takert. I 
think that's profound. For just under 
sixty years it's been there telling our 
fellow citizens, our planners and de¬ 
velopers about another way to go, a 
way that praises the desert and honors 
its wildlife. 

Good neighborhoods have stories 
to tell. Great neighborhoods also can 
teach. 

Susan Day is a Tucson writer and a 
confessed nut about neighborhoods. 


Talk to a City Magazine account 
executive when you need to 
reach the city— 293-1801. 


^8 former Mayor l,ew Murphy, a 
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BIG BIRD COMES 
TO WILLCOX 

Down 3t the plays, the snowbirds are restless. 


A TRAVEL BOO TORE ANO MORE 


PLACES 



PEOPLE 


2623 N CAMPBELL AVE M-F9-6 SAT 105 SUN 12-4 577-9620 
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mawaaboj^ 

Baseball Cards • Sports Memorabilia 
Souv^enirs & Collectibles 


1680 N. Countr\' Club Tucson AZ 85716 (602)326-5001 


Are You a 
Tucson Business 
Owner or Manager? 


Increase community awareness of 
your business. 

Bring alternative programming 
to Tucson and keep KXCI moving 
forward. 

Support the arts and the community 
through the airwaves. 


Contact the 
underwriting 
director 
at 623-1000. 




BY DAVID E. BROWN 



^*/^///< 




T O witness a flight of cranes is to 
return to the Pleistocene. Their 
sure and steady flight, their 
creaky calls, but above all their 
enormous size, suggesting an era 
when the sky was clotted with unfa¬ 
thomable creatures, cannot help but 
make even a casual obserx'er feel he is 
watching through a window into pre¬ 
historic times. 

The time and place to see cranes is 
in winter, when the big birds leave 
their nighttime roosts to forage afield. 
The largest concentration of cranes in 
southern Arizona roosts on Willcox 
Playa, less than two hours' drive from 
Tucson. 

Visualize the roost; wet salt flats 
surrounded by stark dunes that reflect 
even the meager starlight of a moon¬ 
less winter night. It is bitter cold and 
the faint burnt haze in the east holds 
no immediate promise of warmth. 
Coyotes wail in the distance, and over¬ 
head, the whistle of multiple wings 
accompanied by quacks and peeps 
announces the return of mallards and. 
pintails to the playa after a night of 
gorging in the grainfields. A changing 


of the guard is in progress. 

By 6:30 a.m. there is enough light 
to see. The cranes, some faintly visible 
in the distance, begin their dawn cho- 
—a gathering crescendo of throaty 
creaks and gurgles. As the symphony 
becomes pandemonium, flocks begin 
taking to the air. Some of the aggrega¬ 
tions are small: family groups of three 
or four. Other flocks comprise iorty to 
fifty birds or more. 

Soon whole squadrons are rising 
from the ancient lake bed, calling in¬ 
cessantly as they wheel to form rag¬ 
ged chevrons over the horizon. The 
soft swish of huge wings passes softly 
overhead. There are literally thou¬ 
sands of cranes, stacked up in waves, 
looking like the prehistoric creatures 
they are, winging off on some sinister 
mission. Their only purpose, however, 
is to stoke up on waste grain from 
cornfields already har\ ested. 

At 7:10 the flight reaches its peak. 
It's now apparent that the birds come 
in two sizes. The larger, lighter-col¬ 
ored ones are the greater sandhill 
cranes, birds that nested in Idaho, 
Montana, and other Great Basin states. 
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These giants weigh between ten and 
fifteen pounds and boast a wingspan 
of up to seven feet. The smaller edi¬ 
tions are the under-nine-pound 
"lesser sandhills/' colloquially called 
"little brown cranes." 

When the sun climbs over the Dos 
Cabezas Mountains, the spectacle is 
over. The cranes are in the fields. It is 
not yet 8 a.m. 

Such was not always so. Only 
stragglers from the big flocks winter¬ 
ing in Chihuahua, Mexico, visited 
southeast Arizona prior to 1900. With 
the settlement of the cranes' nesting 
grounds in the Plains and the Great 
Basin, even this token contingent dis¬ 
appeared. Homesteading farmers 
killed the adults and gathered the 
eggs for food. By World War II 
sandhill cranes were virtually un¬ 
known in Arizona. No one remem¬ 
bered that the big birds once nested in 
the White Mountains and at Mormon 
Lake. 

As subsistence farming declined 
throughout the West, the slowly re¬ 
producing cranes' numbers recov- 


that persist find grain prices too low to 
pay the pumping costs. Many fields lie 
fallow and more soon will be. 

Not even the playa can be taken 
for granted. A prolonged drought 
such as those of the 1950s and early 
1970s would dessicate the cranes' 
roost areas—a habitat requirement as 
essential as a place to eat. The same 
high costs that squeeze the farmers 
could cause Arizona Game & Fish 
Department to abandon the Willcox 
wildlife area. Such a move would be 
favorably received by those farmers 
who object to raising water and weeds 
for birds. 

What's needed is either an ex¬ 
panded wildlife area or a National 
Wildlife Refuge. Cranes are, after all, a 
migratory bird and a federal responsi¬ 
bility. One or two sections of farmland 
and enough water to irrigate a small 
portion of the playa in dry years 
would suffice to fuel cranes against 
the cold and assure them of a pro¬ 
tected roost. Because cranes prefer 
harvested fields to standing crops, 
most of the farmland could be share- 


Homesteading farmers 
killed the adults and gathered 
the eggs for food. 


ered. Sanctuaries along the Rio 
Grande, especially Bosque del Apache 
National Wildlife Refuge, short- 
stopped Mexico-bound cranes. By the 
mid-1960s, tens of thousands of cranes 
were wintering in New Mexico. Once 
again, a few spilled over into Arizona. 

North and south of Willcox, 
Sulphur Springs Valley was undergo¬ 
ing transformation. Ground water 
pumps reclaimed old homesteads and 
opened up new farmland. Grains, first 
winter wheat, then maize, and later 
com, became available to feed more 
and more cranes. Willcox Playa was 
the perfect roost: it allowed the cranes 
unrestricted visibility, had just 
enough water in most winters to let 
them keep their feet wet, and was bor¬ 
dered by dunes that shielded them 
from the wind. They aren't called 
sandhill cranes for nothing. 

The number of cranes increased 
dramatically through the 1970s: from 
about 850 birds in 1970 to more than 
8,500 by 1980. To assure a wet roost 
site, the Arizona Game and Fish De¬ 
partment put in a well and dug a ditch 
to carry water to the playa. Today, 
Sulphur Springs Valley is the winter 
home for more than 10,000 sandhills. 

Despite their present numbers, 
the future of these snowbirds is pre¬ 
carious. Ground water pumping is 
lowering the water table and agricul 
ture is on the way out. Those farmers 


cropped—a benefit to local farmers as 
well as the birds. 

The costs should be inconsequen¬ 
tial. Abandoned farmland is relatively 
inexpensive, and the playa is a former 
bombing range and federal land al¬ 
ready. Bosque del Apache in New 
Mexico has more cranes than can now 
be properlv accommodated. Another 
refuge would be as good for Willcox 
as Bosque is to Socorro. 

"Nature is our biggest tourist 
draw," says Mary Lou Young of the 
Willcox Chamber of Commerce. 
"Birdwatchers and hunters are our 
most important visitors." Or, as one 
motel owner told me, "The cranes are 
about as good of an attraction as we 
got." 

So come see the cranes. The best 
months are December through Febru¬ 
ary when the big birds are at their 
maximum numbers. The best viewing 
depends on whose field the birds are 
feeding in, but most of the cranes usu¬ 
ally leave the playa traveling toward 
Kansas Settlement. You may want to 
spend a day scoping out the most ad¬ 
vantageous vista. But remember, to 
see them at their grandest, you'll have 
to get up early and be cold. That's a 
basic rule of crane watching. □ 

Writer David E. Brown recently left 
the Arizona Game and Fish Department 
after working there for twenty-six years. 
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Win in19 




at the Club 


Make That Resolution Now! 

• 34 Lighted Tennis Courts • 75' Junior Otympic Pool 

• Nautiius Circuit • Running Track 

• Spa Areo with Jacuzzi • Exercise Room 

• Nursery • Sauna & Steam Room 

• 12 Indoor Racquelball Courts • Aerobics Classes 

• 2 Lighted Sand Volleyball Courts 

• AfIzorKi Institute of Sports Cor>dlttonir>g 
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Operable Roofwindows 
& Skylights 

• Rotates for Cleaning 

• Double Glazing, Wood Frame 
& Sash 

• Blinds, Outside Awnings, Remote 
Control available 

• Special Low E. Glass to reflect 
southern heat in home. 

VISIBLE HORIZONS 

Tucson, Arizona 

323-4699 ITIUI|I 

Free Estimates 


TODAY’S CARS 

YESTERDAY’S PRICES 



There's a new way of buying 1988 cars in town. 

You tell us the make and model of your dream, and we'll 
put you behind the wheel—at discount prices. You'll save 
hundreds, maybe thousands of dollars. And no more 
lot-to-lot searches for the best deal. 

If you're undecided, we provide expert, impartial 
advice on the best car for your needs. 

New Car Savings Center 

“Wh6r6 Saving You Monoy Novor Goos Out of Stylo 

326-1815 

1147 N. Woodland Ave. 


CONSTRICTED 

ROCK 

How I'itoi drubbed the rtehbig and ho'ok 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



T here's a sacred mountain down 
to the southwest of Tucson. On 
the maps, it's called Baboquivari 
—a Spanish mangling of its original 
O'odham name, Waw Kizmilik. 1 won't 
try to spell that one phonetically, but it 
means "constricted rock"—as though, 
as one O odham tried to explain it to 
me, one squeezed a lump of clay, 
making it go in at the middle and out 
at each end. Those aren't the only 
names it has had. Lieutenant Manje of 
the Spanish Army, who visited the 
area with Father Kino, called it 
"Noah's Ark," and at least one Anglo 
military type in the 1860s called it 
"Papap Peak." To undocumented ali- 
ens using it as a landmark on the walk 
from Sonora to Central Arizona, it is El 
Trt/i/hor—the drum. At least some of 
the people who enjoy—and even 
chml>-the peak have shortened its 
name to a familiar "Babo." (Overly 
familiar, perhaps, considering that 
every now and then one of these 
climbers gets killed in an accident) All 
good names. But its real name, the 
name given by the people who have 
been giving names in this country for 


the longest time, is Waw 
constricted rock. And in a cave on 
west side of Waw Kiwulik lives I ilob 
Elder Brother to the O'odham- 
I'itoi is a bit difficult to exp 

had a hand in creation, nnd he 

the People into the of 

home—from a place to 
here, where they emergeo 
Underworld. Then he 
home on the west side o 
Kiwulik. When he was nee<^ e 
there. For instance, at some 
that past which is so long 
accessible only through ora 
a monster of a sort calltO ^ 

part of O'odham j^to th^-’ 

appealed to, and went ^witk 

animal's throat, proppi^'^? He^eut t^^' 

long poles as he went. 
nehbig's heart out with ^ |^i^^til 

and escaped without ob 

around the turn of the 
ject believed to be the ly 

was kept in a eax e o\ er 
now Organ PilV Nnho>^-'' 

Or take the ho ok. n 


sucking people, crops ai 
lages into its mouth in 
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ster who was conceived after her 
mother hid a wooden ball under her 
skirts, one day long ago. The result of 
this ill-advised action was born with 
claws and a full set of teeth, and as she 
grew up, took to killing and eating the 
other village children. Finally, she was 
left in the desert to try to find her fa¬ 
ther, the Sun, whose reflections she 
could see in the haze to the south of 
her. Drifting ever southward, she ar¬ 
rived at her new home, a cave in the 
south end of the Baboquivari moun¬ 
tains. 

From there, she began to steal and 
eat the children of the nearby 
O'odham village of Pozo Verde—a 
village later visited by Father Kino, 
and still occupied, just across the bor¬ 
der in Sonora. The villagers, seeing 
their children disappear, got more and 
more worried, and finally asked for 
help—from Titoi. Once again, he 
saved the People in a time of disaster. 
The ho'ok loved to dance, so I'itoi got 
the villagers to arrange a dance for 
her. At the dance ground, they gave 
her special cigarettes to make her 
sleepy, but kept her dancing for four 
days and nights. Every time she tried 
to go home and rest, people would 
hide in the bushes along the trail and 
shake their rattles, sounding like rat¬ 
tlesnakes, which the ho'ok was particu¬ 
larly scared of. When she finally col¬ 
lapsed and fell asleep, she was carried 
to her cave, which had been filled with 
dry wood. The wood was set on fire 
and the cave entrance sealed against 
her escape. The ho ok perished in the 
flames. 

The fire-blackened cave is still 
there, near the border town of Sasabe. 
And villagers at Pozo Verde know the 
cleared area surrounded by a rock 
wall, which is said to be the dance 
floor where the ho ok was danced into 


exhaustion. (There is at least one other 
site claiming the same fame, near an¬ 
other O'odham village.) The story is 
still known and retold, by O'odham 
and local Mexicanos. It's a good story. 
And, after all, the cave is there for all 
to see. 

Baboquivari and I'itoi were in the 
news again a few years ago, when Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior James Watt 
wanted to open up a large part of the 
mountain's slopes to mineral explora¬ 
tion. A deputation of O'odham went 
to Washington to protest. I'itoi lives 
on that mountain, they told the Feds, 
and he won't like it. There is no record 
that the folks at Interior were particu¬ 
larly impressed. It's interesting to note 
that the current Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior is not James Watt. He resigned 
shortly after that incident, forced out 
by what appears to have been an unre¬ 
lated piece of insensitivity. 

The point of all this, of course, is 
that we are sharing this desert country 
with some folks who have been here a 
mighty long time. Long enough to 
have stories like the ones I just out¬ 
lined concerning specific places. Long 
enough to believe that the soil of this 
particular stretch of country is the spe¬ 
cific raw material from which they 
were created. In a sense, though, we 
don't really share the country at all— 
we live in totally different places. Tra¬ 
ditionally, they occupy a tohouo —a 
stony place, perhaps even a shining 
place. We live in a desert—an empty 
place without the capability of sup¬ 
porting people. At least that's what 
the word tells us. And words—espe¬ 
cially names—can be important in de¬ 
termining the way people act and 
react. 

Jim Griffith is director of the Soiith- 
zvest Folklore Center at the University of 
Arizona. 


O Tucson's Property of the Month Q 


- Extra! Extra! 

Below Market, Fixed Rate 
Financing has been obtained for 
Pontatoc Canyon! Even more 
quality buyers can flock to this 
quality community! Whether you 
choose the spacious patio home or 
the single family residence, you 
will be a proud member of a 
selective homeowners group who 
prefer living in the foothills. 
Controlled access for security 
purposes. Call Patti for an 
appointment. Only a few are left. 


Herder Homes 
i PONTATOC 

,^ygMCANYON 



Patti Borden 

PresentI}/ ciijo\/in^ 
over 15 l/c^7rs of selling 
and cxciino^iit^ luwics 
and Itind. 

P rcvioi I S' profess ioiud 
round in 

ndvertisinji^ nnd public 
relalions 


since 2971 

2961 E. Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 
Office; 602-795-0500 
1 lome: 602-795-8066 



We deliver beautiful 
flowers anywhere... 
almost. 




Garden Flower Shop 


2936 N. Stone 


623-9485 
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■ Ml Plants for the 

Southwest 

Exotic Desert Patio Plants 
Shade Cloth for Home and Garden 


50 East Blacklidge 
Thursday - Saturday 9 - 5:30 
628-8773 



T he children who 
come to Pathways 
are angry, confused 
... and scared. For 
the past 10 years, children 12 
to 18 have found a concerned 
and committed circle of 
people at Pathways... a 
community. We provide a wide 
range of services—from 
workshops for parents, to day 
support and treatment, to a 
highly structured residential 
treatment program for boys. 

Formerly known as Creative 
Learning Systems, Pathways 
is a not-for-profit corporation 
licensed by the Arizona 
Department of Economic 
Security and the Department 
of Education. If you want to 
help with a tax-deductible 
contribution... or need our 
help, contact our Executive 
Director for more information 
or to arrange a visit. 

PATHWAYS 
P.O.Box 12281 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 
(602) 326-7480 




CC I didn’t think 
anybody understood 
or cared . . .99 


PATHWAYS 
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Crafts, jewelry, fashions 


in town • 1736 E. Speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Center • 742-4134 



SCULPTURED STEEDS: 

The Golden Age of Carousels 


November 10 thru January 31,1988 


This exhibition of hand-carved, antique carousel 
animals demonstrates the different styles 
of America’s master craftsmen. 


Free Admission • Open Daily 


N. W. Tucson/Ina at La Cholla. 742-7191 


Old Pueblo Museum 

AT FOOTHILLS CENTER 


This exhibit is organized by the American Carousel Museum 
which is sponsored by the Freels Foundation. 


Carved by Charles Looff 


CONTRACT KILLERS 

The bufeeucfsts’ wef egeinst Reven end Coyoi^ 

BY BYRD BAYLOR 


I uTite of t^^•o craft>- supernatural 
Beings—Coyote and Ra\ en—and 
of the somewhat less than super¬ 
natural state and federal agencies that 
want to do them in. 

But back to the beginning. I mean, 
of course, the beginning of time when 
the earth was ne\v and soft and not 
properly formed, that mysterious time 
when the tribes of the southw estem 
deserts and the tribes of the North¬ 
west Coast were beginning to emerge 
from their various underAvorlds. In 
those pre-human eons. Coyote was in 
the Southwest and Ra\'en was in the 
Northwest, busily arranging their 
worlds. (The game management 
people and the Animal Damage Con¬ 
trol agency had not yet been created.) 

The early desert people knew 
Coyote as Trotting Coyote, Changing 
Coyote, Comrade Covote, every¬ 
body's uncle, a god, sometimes a 
witch, an animal, a man, the supreme 
trickster, a creature both scroungy and 
mystical. Some say he was created 
right after First Man and First Woman. 
Some say the moon was his mother. 
Fie had the power to stop an enemy by 
laughing in his face. 

About the same time, in the misty 
Northwest, Raven was known as the 
Smooth Trickster, the great Trans- 
tormer. He could change himself into 
anything he wished. He could make 
things happen by willing them to be 


Some said he did not need to iv 
atedataU. ^ ^ 

Consider just a few of the {>.- 
these two; " 

Coyote planted saguaro cactus v 
scattering the seeds on the south sj^ 
of a hill. That's why vou 
mostly on the south side of hills tc^. 
He lured the buffalo from the 
plains to Taos Pueblo bv singinc^ 5 ^. 
magically that the buffalo f^^^ec 
him, dancing all the way. He brouc* 
fire to the pvople. He didn't can? \sV 
risks he took. He didn’t can? 
many times he died. 

He got tobacco for the people h 
tricking Sun Bearer's wife into ei\iiv 
him a pouch full of the weed Su:. 
Bearer always smoked in his tuR[uobc 
pip>e, and though Sun Bearer tried to 
track him by following the ashes of 
cigarettes across the earth, it was tee 
late. Coyote p'lanted the first mesquite 
seeds. And he hurled the stars hap¬ 
hazardly into the skv. He helped Earth 
Magician and Titoi mold the first little 
peop>le out of mud, and he did it 
laughing and giggling to himself as he 
worked. 

Raven had similar tasks. For start¬ 
ers, he found the first p>eople in a giant 
clamshell, and he help'ed them out. He 
created the world, put the salmon in 
the rivers. He flew o\ er the land tran^- 
forming animals into their present 
shapes. He got rid of canniKrI mon- 
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sters. 

The world was dark because The 
j^agician kept the sun and moon and 
stars hidden in a great carved chest in 
his lodge, and Earth Mother wanted 
light. Raven simply changed himself 
into a pine needle and floated down 
unnoticed into the cup from which the 
Magician's daughter was drinking. Of 
course, when she gave birth, the baby 
was Raven himself, disguised as the 
infant. They gave that baby the moon 
and stars and sun to play with and all 
he had to do was change back into his 
raven shape one night and fly with the 
Worlds of Light up through the smoke 
hole of the lodge. The Magician came 
after him with Fire, and his pure white 
feathers were burned black, but there 
was light in the sky. Then the Magi¬ 
cian put a curse on him so that he lost 
his beautiful singing voice and had to 
croak instead, but nothing could take 
away his power. 

There are hundreds of Covote sto¬ 
ries in the Southwest, hundreds of 
Raven stories in the Northwest, and 
they run parallel. Both take pleasure 
in tricking and both are often tricked. 
Both are perfect symbols of their envi¬ 
ronment. Both are high-spirited, both 
are survivors. 

Scientists now are amazed to find 
that ravens have a complex language 
and that mating pairs (who mate for 
life) also have a private language that 
they use with one another, but old 
people from the Raven's clan could 
have told them that. Coyotes have a 
fine language too, and the desert tribes 
all used to understand it. 

Raven and Coyote both know 
how to have a good time, both love to 
play. You'll find coyote tracks that tell 
you six coyotes played king-of-the- 
mountain up and down a sandy hill. 
You'll see ravens playing catch 
among themselves in the air, drop¬ 
ping and catching a small twig. They 
like to lie on their backs and juggle 
some object between feet and beak. 
And their spectacular aerial acrobatics 
easily prove them to be the supreme 
vertebrate flight machine, but they 
save their best efforts for wild court¬ 
ship chases and free-falling flights in 
the open sky. 

And Don Coyote, edging through 
a catclaw thicket, moves as easily as 
Raven in midair. Coyote trotting is 
grace incarnate. He can become a 
shadow, can become a rock, can disap¬ 
pear while you are watching him, can 
turn into his ancient self again at any 
moment. 

Now consider the federal and 
state agencies that are waging war 
against these two mythical Beings: 

The Animal Damage Control 
(ADC) program in Arizona alone 
spent more than $1 million in the last 
two years shooting, snaring, trapping 
c'nd poisoning about 29,000 animals, 
among them coyotes, ravens, bobcats. 


foxes, black bears, mountain lions, rac¬ 
coons, rabbits, dogs, owls and various 
rodents. 

They concentrate!.! heavily on aer¬ 
ial pursuits of coyotes, shooting them 
from planes and helicopters to protect 
commercial sheep ranching interests 
in Northern Arizona. Besides that, our 
own Game and Fish Department paid 
the ADC about $25,000 last year to 
shotgun coyotes from the air so that 
hunters in turn would have more an¬ 
telope to shoot, and of course thev did 
It in the spring when there were new 
pups in the dens. 

Never mind that when large num¬ 
bers of coyotes are killed, the farmers 
complain of crop damage from rabbits 
and prairie dogs. There is a program 
for poisoning them, too. 

And never mind that Coyote has a 
program of his own. In a stable pack, 
reproduction is often restricted to one 
dominant female while the other 
adults help her tend and feed her 
young. But if the pack is disturbed (as 
the aerial shotgun attacks tend to do) 
the natural order of the pack collapses 
and subordinate females may breed. 
Coyotes can counter sudden loss of 
numbers with a fourfold increase in 
births. 

Now the AEXT people are going 
after ravens with the same fer\'or they 
have for killing coyotes. They say they 
have documented ravens killing 
calves near Flagstaff and VVillcox by 
pecking their eyes out. This is dis¬ 
puted by Steve Johnson, Southwest 
representative of Defenders of Wild¬ 
life, who says if that were true, Ari¬ 
zona ravens would be engaging in 
behavior not seen anywhere else in the 
world. 

Even so, the ADC has been poi¬ 
soning ravens on two Arizona cattle 
ranches for the past two years, and the 
state chemist has changed its classifi¬ 
cation to allow poisoning of ravens 
''as needed" on a ranch-by-ranch basis 
anywhere in the state, as long as Game 
and Fish and the state chemist concur 
that there is a need. Forms have gone 
out to cattlemen, polling them on the 
need to control these crazed killers. 
AOC has asked the state for a 230 per¬ 
cent increase in funding, to match fed¬ 
eral levels and to handle an increasing 
workload that includes rabies control, 
public health work—and raven and 
coyote control. 

So now it's these two canny old 
culture heroes against the feds with all 
their money and their traps and guns 
and poison. If the world is as it should 
be, the feds won't have a chance. Coy¬ 
ote will go on trotting across the hills 
and Raven will go on playing with the 
sky. 

Byrd Baylor has written seoeral award- 
winnhw children’s books and a novel 
about Indians in Tucson, Yes Is Better 
Than No. 
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Little Specialty 
Food Store 
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Catering and Party Trays 
The Largest Selection of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses! 

Many Wine Specials. 
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ARIZONA'S INSURANCE LEADER 

Amos Lovitt 
Downey & Touche 

INSURANCE SINCE TERRITORIAL DAYS 


Inc. 


• Property & Liability Protection 

• Worker's Compensation 

• Risk Management, Loss Control & Safety 

• Claims Administration 

• Fidelity & Surety Bonding 

• Prepaid Dental Plans 

• Employee Benefits & Executive Compensation 

• Life, Health & Income Protection 
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SONGLINES 

Prehistoric rock 


BY GREGORY McNAMEE 


“I n my childhood," Bruce Chatwin 
I remarks in the opening pages o 
I The Souglines (Viking, $18.95), 1 
never heard the word 'Australia 
without calling to mind the fumes o 
the eucalyptus inhaler and an inces¬ 
sant red country populated by 
sheep....1 would gaze in wonder at pic¬ 
tures of the koala and kookaburra, the 
platypus and Tasmanian bush-devil. 
Old Man Kangaroo and Yellow Dog 
Dingo, and Sydney Harbour Bridge. 
But the picture I liked best showed an 
Aboriginal family on the move. The 
exotic images remained with the Eng¬ 
lish writer into adulthood, urging him 
to seek, almost obsessively, the re¬ 
mote, arid corners of the world—Ka¬ 
shmir, the Sahel, Tierra del Fuego, the 
Sudan—where his earlier books of 
travel and fiction have been set, mak¬ 
ing him the most authoritative English 
desert rat since Doughty and Law¬ 
rence. 


tralia is the real one is among its chief 
powers. The Souglines, like Barry 
Lopez's Winter Count and Eduardo 
Galeano's Memory of Fire, jumbles the 
genres of travelogue, novel of ideas 
ethnography, memoir, essay, com¬ 
monplace book, and philosophical ar¬ 
gument. While purists may find the 
technique objectionable, Chatwin's 
unpredictable form is surprisingly 
successful, an innovative, moving art 
that instructs while it entertains. 

The Songlines is not without its 
shortcomings, however. Chatwin has 
never been known as a master of dia¬ 
logue, and his characters. Aborigines 
and their white friends and foes, seem 
calculated by the words he gives them 
to be transparent symbols of purity on 
the one hand and destruction on the 
other. (Between these poles stands 
Chatwin's principal character, Arkady 
Volchok, a first-generation Australian 


One sometimes has the 
feeling that the Australian outback 
is an intellectual Eden, 
a continent-wide literary salon 




uiei 

tracking a new obsession: the nel 
of indigenous song with w 
Chatwin is convinced, our noi 
ancestors encircled the globe, c 
die world and human conscioc 
into being. Among the Aborigii 
the Australian desert, Chatwii 
covers one such network, "the pa 
the ancestors" or "songlines," a v 
naming and remembering each 
of the land by the totemic objed 
animals inhabiting it. That disc 
brings with it a powerful medi 
on the origins of human socie 
violence and aggression, and « 
inevitable destruction of native 
of knowing, of native societies i 
where. 

ChatwiiVs book is a curious i 
is a novel, although its settinj 
characterizations are so realist 
and dispassionately rendered th 
reader may never suspect tha 
book is anything other than li 
reportage—indeed, the trick of 
ing the reader believe Chatwin'^ 


who plays Vergil to the Dante named 
Bruce Chatwin, our narrator.) The 
characters, too, like Chatwin, are a 
bookish lot: His outbackers are con¬ 
stantly dipping into the Ethics of Spi' 
noza, the latest novels from Eastern 
Europe, Claude Levi-Strauss'anthrO' 
pological reveries, Marcel Proust. 
Chatwin's own notebooks, fi"^^ 
which he quotes extensively, overflow 
with remarks from Heidegg^^' 
Camus, the Fathers of the Church- 
One sometimes has the feeling that the 
Australian outback is an intellectua 
Eden, a continent-wide literary 
Ion—a claim the Australian Touns 
Board has yet to advance. ^ 

Too, while Chatwin constructs 
dichotomy between the purity of ^ 
riginal culture and the violent, rap^ 
cious world of Europe and its ce 
nies, there is surprisingly little A 
riginal presence in the book. 
eiid not promise us an exhaui't^^^ 
study of Australia's indigenou^ 
tures, and so he cannot 
faulted for failing to explore for 
meaning of the songlines, none 
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which is ever quoted. Still, one wants more of what 
Chatwin purportedly went to Australia to find, 
more of the natives themselves. (The one Abtuigine 
who is treated at any length, an apostate priest who 
renounces Catholicism for his tribal heritage, de¬ 
serves more than the few pages he is given.) 

Chatwin makes up for these shortcomings with 
dear, powerful writing and an eye for the telling 
detail that makes a landscape come alive. (Remark¬ 
ing on the immensity of the land, one of his walk-on 
characters comments, "amphetamines are this 
countiy's answer to distance. Without them, the 
placed seize up.") There is a strong moral voice 
throughout the pages of The Soiiglines, reminding us 
that what appears to be primitive may be more so¬ 
phisticated than we suspect; "What the whites used 
to call the 'Walkabout' was, in practice, a kind of 
bush telegraph-cum-stock exchange, spreading 
messages bet%veen peoples who ne\ er saw each 
other, who might be unaware of the other's exis¬ 
tence." And that voice reminds us, again, of the fail¬ 
ure of Europe and its descendants to come to terms 
with our fragile world, with the real savagerv that 
dwells more within the powerful than the dispos¬ 
sessed. 

It is a curiosity. The Soii^liues, incomplete, 
heterodox, learned, dependent on the faith and 
gcxxlwill of its readers, ambitious. Yet, looking be- 
vond Eurojaean monoculture for a human nature 
worth owning up to, insistent in its wandering 
through forgotten and forbidding lands, it is more 
compelling than anv other novel of the season, and 
it is a book that deser\’es to endure. -I 

Gregory McNamee is a Tucson writer and editor. 
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National Parks. 
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THE LUTE OLSON 
TELEVISION SHOW 

on KMSB-TV each week 

Join Head Coach Lute Olson and host Dana Cooper each 
week for an inside look at the Arizona Wildcats and the 
world of college basketball. 

• Coach Olson’s analysis of each Wildcat game. 

• Frank discussion of the issues affecting college basketball. 

• Special "coaching sessions" where Lute Olson and the 
Cats demonstrate techniques and strategies for champion¬ 
ship basketball. 

Satisfy' your eras ing for Wildcat basketball. Don t miss THE 
LUTE OLSON SHOW, immediately prior to Wildcat game 
telecasts, sseekly on KMSB-TV. Channel 11. 

The Lute Olson Shoss is a production of Netssork West. 
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A C-ARToot) BOOK By 
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IS SCHOOL HELL? 

Find out the astonishing answer in... 

Yet Another Mini-Jumbo Compendium of Hellish 
Cartoons by Former Schoolboy Matt Groening, 
Author of Love Is Hell and Work is Hell. 

-Hilarious, wise, and slvly subversive." -Sewsday 
-No other cartoonist these days is more 
fata!istic-or funnier." -Booklist 

-Young Republicans and sensitive poets (two 
favorite targets) may find the jokes hit too close to 


home." 

SCHOOL IS HELL 

A Cartoon Book by 
Matt Groening 

Pantheon Booire, Mew York 8787 
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-Los Angeles Times 
Available at 

The Book Mark 

476.V E. Speedway • 881-6350 
(one block east of S>Aan, 
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Lynn Taber-Borcherdt & Fred Borcherdt 


Ll/un Taher-Borcherdt is a pinintcr. Fred Borcherdt, 
her husband, is a sculptor. Thei/ live and work in a house 
clinging to the face of the Catalinas, 1,000 feet above the 
Ventana Canyon Golf & Racquet Club. 

Lynn: One day in 1970 vve looked up at the sky 
in Chicago, where we lived, and said to heck with 
this: we haven't seen the sun all year. It was a gutsy 
and maybe foolish thing to do. We both were in gal¬ 
leries in Chicago, and I had a really good teaching 
job. But the weather finally got to us. 

Living here has changed my painting tremen¬ 
dously. My paintings aren't specifically of the des¬ 
ert, but they're very influenced by the desert's light. 

In the early works here, I began painting sharp, 
over-exaggerated shadows. You would know what 
time of day it was in the painting by the shadows. 
Then I started noticing that sometimes when the sun 


was setting, and I would be on the other side of a 
cholla, I could see it glowing. So then 1 moved into 
making the objects in the painting glow, or almost 
pulsate, with light. Now my new thing is to let dif¬ 
ferent colors of light bathe my paintings—the amber 
of twilight, the blue-green cast of moonlight on the 
mountainside. I'm fascinated with luminosity and 
iridescence. If I hadn't come to Tucson, none of this 
would have found its way into my work. My paint¬ 
ings in Chicago were dark, dark, dark, dark, dark. 

The other thing that happened is harder to de¬ 
scribe. The soul of my work changed. It had some¬ 
thing to do with the quiet, the peace, the serenity, 
listening to the crickets, watching the hawks soar. I 
read a lot, thought a lot—things like "who are we?" 
I turned inward, and that found its way into my 
paintings. In Chicago, we were always in the midst 
of a more externally exciting world—what gallery's 


opening, what's playing tonight. I came to the desert 
and found myself kind of alone. 


F/ed. Most places in the world where you on 
>ve. It's flat. Nature usually doesn't stand up and 
rnountains do. If you live in a city 
Ike Chicago, of course, you're always being con- 
ronte by big buildings; you're surrounded by 

em. But they're impermanent. There's a differ'^"‘ 
Kind of presence about the mountains. Thev ah^vs 
have been here, always will be, and you're just tem¬ 
porary help. ^ 


.. . “7‘-’•6 ui my studio, men 1 w 

SI e in this landscape and it shrinks. It's hac 
in uence in drawing my work toward rt' 
e environment instead of fighting the 

rn^nt. ou can't fight it here; it's too overu' 
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Four-Color Separations of Uncompromising Quality! 

For Information Call Walt in Tucson—(602) 623-6963 
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